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Poultryman and Pomotogist, 


American Fancier, Weekly, 
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of the following : 


Reliable Poultry Journal, 
America Poultry Journal, 
The Feather, 


Address all orders to 


SHO, Pw CORRIN, 


SOUTH FREEPORT, ME. 
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HAWKINS’ 


ROYAL BLUE STRAIN 


MOUTH ROCKS 


BARRED, WHITE AND BUFF. 


WYANDOTTES, SILVER WHITE 


AND BUFF. 
Kt ‘ ’ 
‘§ Have won more Prizes at the Leading Shows 
2 Sittings, S88. 5 Sittings, $15. 


of America and England than all others. My 
Per 100, $20.00. ) 


© nO) 


At the Great National Show, WASHINGTON, D.C., in hot competition with over 300 birds of 
these varieties, the best that could be found regardless of price. | won 45 Regular and Special Prizes on 
239 Entries, including First Prize on Breeding-Pen in each variety, Special for Best Display in the 
American Class, Special for Best Exhibit of Plymouth Rocks, Sweepstakes Special for Best 
Cockerel in the show (Bantams excluded), and this on my First Prize Barred P. Rock Cockerel. My 
winning White Wyandotte cock was pronounced by the judges to be the best they had ever seen. Twon 
twice as many first prizes as all other exhibitors of these varieties. My BUFF ROCKS, at BOSTON, 
1899, in hot competition, won more first and special prizes than all others. My customers are winning 
all over the country. If you want the BEST, write me. Hundreds of Choice Exhibition and Breeding 
Birds at honest prices. Catalogue of America’s finest Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes free. .- 


A. C. HAWKINS, Lock Box 12, Lancaster, Mass. 
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( 1 Sitting, 385. 3 Sittings, $10. 


FROM PRIZE 
MATINGS. 


matings for 1900 are the best I ever owned. 


Do You Know 


that the Olentangy Incubators & Brooders 
are the best? Those using them say they 
7 are. Try one. 10,000in use. Send 2c for Cat. 


Address, G. S. SINGER, Cardington, 0. 


4 AND HATCH 
YOU STRONG 
) HEALTHY /- 
| _/ AND You WILLY, 
Vi <BE SURPRISED 
~—(\TO SEE HOW FAST MY CHICKS WILL GROW 
IF YOU RAISE THEM IN AN OLENTANGY BROODER 


Sees 
STAY WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


that are white to the quill, yellow legs, bay eyes and blocky 
build. My birds are bred froma Pure White strain and select- 
ed layers. The cockerel heading my pen isa grand bird and 
pure white. He won rst at Rochester, 1899, and 1st at Peabody. 
I have a few choice breeding pullets for sale. 

EGGS FOR HATCHING from my selected pen. 
early and get the best. 


V. H. MUTTY, South Brewer, Me. 


| | ~ 
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: 
At 


TKS 


Order 


Golden Wyandottes, American Domi- 
niques, Houdans, Colored and Silver 
Gray Dorkings ; also Booted Tumbler 
_ Pigeons. Each breed kept on a sep- 
arate farm. First and Second Prizes won at WorceSter, Clinton, Manchester, 
Nashua, Greenfield and Milford the past season. Eggs $2 per 13, warranted. Stock 


orev Geo. W. Tarbell, Milford, N. H. 
Black Langshans. 


My birds won at Lynn, January, 1900, Ist, Ist, 3rd, Hen. Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
Cockerel. 2nd, 3rd, Pullet. Ist Pen. They have won the special prizes for Langshans for 
the past three years. They are great layers also. Choice stock for sale at reasonable 
prices, Eggs for hatching from Prize Winners #2,00 per 13, from other pens, #1.00 per 18 


IRA S. HICKFORD, 168 Boston St., Lynn, Mass. 


If You fiave stock 


OR EGGS TO SELL, 
Advertise tn 
POULTRYMAN AND 
For Early Layers, Lowell’s Barred | POMOLOGIST. 
Rocks and R.C. B. Leghorns will suit) 


you. See ad. page 96. It Will Bring Customers. 


2nd, Cock. 


138 Premiums on 139 Entries. 


Barred and White P. Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, S. C. Brown 
Leghorns and Black Javas, including win- 
nings at Boston, 1900. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Prices. reasonable. Write. 


GEO. A. CHAPIN, Hampden, [lass. 
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An Incubator Experience. 
(Written for the Poultrymman and Pomologist.) 


It was the Monarch incubator of which, 
for the benefit of those who have never 
seen it, I will describe the heating 
system. 


Above the egg chamber is the main | 


water tank, of oblong shape, the top of 
which is concave the lowest point being 
at the centre where the ventilator is 


situated and the highest points at each | 


end. One end of the tank is connected 
by a pipe with the top of a smaller tank 
or heater outside of the main incubator, 
this latter tank covering the lamp. 
pipe runs from the bottom of the outside 
tank into the incubator, makes a coil 
around the floor, thence ascending at the 


Al 


back end and connecting with the main) 


tank thus completing the circuit. 

From one high end of the main tank an 
open upright tube is attached. In this 
tube a float resting on the water would 


rise and fall with the expansion and can- | 
traction of the water in the tank. This} 


float was attached to a lever which was 
connected with an attachment on the 
lamp, which attachment with the rise and 
fall of the float in the tube would regulate 
the flame of the lamp. 

The first year 1 had the incubator it 
run splendidly. The trouble commenced 
the second year and was as follows:— 

After getting incubator warmed up to 
1o2° and the regulator attached I 
would be surprised to find next morning 
that the temperature had dropped to go° 
or 95°. 

Examination showed that the regulator 
worked easily, nothing having caught. 
On raising float end of machine air 
bubbled out which I replaced with water. 
Day after day, the same trouble and the 
same results, a continual bubbling out of 
air on raising end of machine and adding 
of water to replace air. Not a sign of any 
leakage was apparent. The float never 
went down with the temperature of the 
machine. 

The question was, how could air get 
into the tank without water leaking out 
and if there was a leak, would not the 
water in the tube lower, thereby increas- 
ing flame of lamp and consequently raise 
the temperature of the incubator? 

Not finding any leak I thought that 
perhaps some pipe had become clogged 
and the circulation of water interrupted 
but investigation showed that the pipes 
were clean. 

I wrote to Mr. Rankin the manufacturer, 
but he could offer no advice, as he had 
never heard of such a difficulty and 
furthermore could not account for it. 

For three successive seasons, I tried to 
use the incubator but always with the 
same result. This winter I took the 
machine apart and found the fault. In 
the top surface of the main tank, I found 
a small hole no larger than the point of a 
pin and which a drop of solder quickly 
fixed. Evidently as the water evapor- 
ated and passed off in steam and also 
contracted by cooling, the float by force 
of suction retained water in the tube, 
thereby sucking air through the pinhole. 
The pinhole was below the level of the 


water in the tank but being so small no 


water escaped through it, but 
water could not, air did pass. 
less to add that the incubator is filled 
with eggs and is running nicely now. 


WOOP ciRicaays Leheuitsey 


Concerning Brooders. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


A brooder is a machine designed to 
take the place of the mother hen by fur- 
nishing artificial heat to the young brood. 
Such is the popular definition of a brooder 
and judging from the construction of some 


where | 
Itis need- | 


| wife made them pay. 


Hens or Cows for Profit, Which ? 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


At a tarmers’ meeting one said he did 
not have the care of the poultry but his 
He thought it 
would take two pretty good cows to give 
as much net profit as fifty or sixty hens. 
So think we. When figuring up the 
profits, some do not debit the cow with 
the hay she eats. But if poultry keeping 
is to be kept on an equal footing with 
dairying when the value of the hay is not 
reckoned in, one must grow at least half 


' the hens’ food. 


of the machines on the market the only | 


one that has penetrated the heads of their | \ 
| poultry keeping that he did not want to 


inventors. 

To be sure, a brooder must furnish 
heat; but if that is the only necessary con- 
sideration that is involved then the dif- 
ferent machines should do the same grade 
of work. But they do not; there are good 
brooders and better brooders, bad brood- 
ers and worse ones—but they all furnish 


heat, and, as some operators can testify, | 
| eggs alone. 


some of them furnish altogether too much 
of it at times. 

Making heat the primary consideration 
there is to decide the proper method of 
its application. That it should be so 
arranged as to supply top-heat principally 


with just enough bottom heat to keep | 


the floor barely warm and prevent chill- 
ing is generally conceded. Whether it 


shall be by means of drums, tanks (hot | 
air or hot water), hot water pipes or what | 


not must be determined by the require- | 


ments of perfect ventilation. Proper ven- 
tilation is no less essential to the health 
and proper development of the chick than 
is the proper degree of heat. 

From my own experience I am con- 
vinced that the only practical brooder is 


the one wherein the heating and ven- | 


tilating forces are one and the same and 


some sort of forced ventilation is thereby | 


effected and I would buy no machine that 
did not combine these very important 
features. 

An investigation will prove that the 
most successtul machines offered for sale 
are those constructed on this principle. 

Ease of operation is a_ feature 
deserves notice. Simplicity is always to 
be desired and the ease with which a 
machine may be kept in order depends 
upon it. 
not be wholly thrown open to be cleaned 


is seldom thoroughly cleaned and chicks | 


brooded therein are seldom thoroughly 


healthy. 
These are the three attributes to suc- 
cessful brooding by artificial means. 


Proper application of heat, adequate ven- 
tilation and ease of operation. \f your 
machine embodies these features the 
blame for lack of success must be borne 
by the operator. But it does not mean 
that it obviates the necessity of careful 
attention—not at all; eternal vigilance is 
the price of chickens as well as liberty. 
H. A. Nourse. 


— ee 


Do not keep puny or unhealthy stock, 
nor unproductive individuais. 


that | 


A brooding chamber that can- | 


| said he would know whether hens 


Until recently a neighbor thought that 
every hen kept was so much extra ex- 
pense. Hewas so strongly set against 


keep a hen on the farm but the lady of 
the house would not consent to the part- 
ing with the feathered pets. At last he 
were 
expensive property or not. He kept a 
debit and credit account with the small 
flock fora year and the account showed 
$1.70 net profit per head on the sale of 
He now considers hens the 
most profitable stock kept on the farm. 
Cows are not “‘in it’? compared with them 
and the hens have been increased to one 
hundred birds. The hens in this trial 
were largely of Leghorn blood and had 
free range, and the run of the barn. 
They were fed whole corn exclusively. 
No account was kept of the milk, table 
waste, etc., that was fed. 

Two experienced poultrymen who keep’ 
300 to 4oo hens told me that they can 
average a dollar apiece net profit per hen. 
I have never heard anyone who kept a 
strict account report less than fifty cents 
per hen net profit. I have never heard a 
farmer say how much net profit his cows 
pay him. Ihave heard several say that 
if the hay and pasturage was charged to 
the cow at market prices the same as the 
grain there would be a very small profit 
ifany. 300-lb. butter cows are not very 
plenty in this section. ‘Taking the figures 
from the herd records of the Maine ex- 
periment station if I have figured correctly 
the fourteen cows gave a net profit per 
head of slightly over $30 with butter 
réckoned at twenty five cents a pound 
and the cows produced upwards of 350 
pounds apiece, that is, they averaged 
that. From this data it would seem that 
the profits from cows that produce less 
than 3co pounds of butter would be very 
small indeed. I feel confident that I can 
clear more from twenty-five hens than 
from a cow. E. T. PERKINS. 


Some Suggestions to Fair Managers. 


A recent number of the Bangor Com- 
mercial contained the following article by 
Mr. E. F. Barry, Machias, Me. 

It would be well for some of the gen- 
tlemen connected with the cattle shows 
and fairs, to give the article a second 
reading. If these suggestions were adopt- 
ed, and the ‘‘committee system”’ of judg- 
ing abolished, it would tend to bring to 
our fairs more of the exhibitors of breeds 
in which all are interested and in which 
the utility qualities are of more im- 
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portance than in those odd_ varieties 
which are bred only because of their | 
novelty. 

As the time of year is at hand when | 
premium lists of state and county fairs | 
are being made up, it might be well to | 
make a timely suggestion in regard to) 
offering prizes in the poultry department. 
It would seem that the object of our fairs 
was to encourage the breeding of worthy | 
thoroughbred poultry and not ofso-called 
‘“fancy’’ poultry, for there is a great dif-| 
erence in the two named classes. 


There is also a great difference between 
a poultry show ‘‘peddler’? who keeps a_ 
pair or two of each variety, buying be- | 
fore the fairs what he needs to enter, just | 
for what premium money he can pull, | 
travelling around to the different exhibi- 
tions—and the true breeder who is breed- | 
ing for utility from two or three of the) 
most profitable breeds for eggs and 
poultry. | 


There are at present about 100 varie- | 
ties of hens, ten of ducks, seven of geese | 
and six turkeys acknowledged by the | 
American Standard. Of this vast num- | 
ber, there are less than a dozen that are) 
popular among our poultry breeders and 
in half of that number can be found all. 
the requirements to meet the market de- 
mand for eggs, broilers and_ roasters. 
But one variety of ducks, two of geese | 
and one of turkeys are bred extensively— 
the balance being kept simply to tickle | 
the eye with its fine plumage or oddity of 
the bird, and have no rating from a com- 
mercial standpoint whatsoever. 


The ‘‘peddler’’ who exhibits a Polish, | 
Bantam, or some other fancy variety has | 
ten chances to one of receiving a first | 
prize compared with the ordinary breed- 
er, who is exhibiting the fairly popular 
varieties; and 50 chances to one to the 
exhibitor of Barred Rocks or White Wy- 
andottes, the general purpose breeds of | 
New England of today. 


The premium is the same on the fancy | 
fowl as it is on the Rocks or Wyandottes; | 
so the show ‘‘peddler’’ with his hundreds | 
of pairs of generally poor specimens wins 
for want of competition, while the true! 
breeder and fancier of the popular breeds 
comes to the show-room knowing that | 
his birds stand but few chances to win, 
and that on merit alone. | 

It is all right to encourage the ‘‘ped- 
dler’’? in making his grand display, tor 
the majority.of people attending the fair 


enjoy seeing the gorgeous display of 
fancy feathers; but the true breeder 


should have more of the premium money, 
even ifat the expense of the “‘peddler.”’ 

The only way to encourage the breed- | 
ing of good poultry by fair managers, will 
be to have the money distributed more | 
equally among the exhibitors. There 
should either be a larger premium paid | 
or more in number. It also could be! 
given in specials in such a manner that 
each exhibitor would stand the same 
chance of winning as the “‘peddler.”’ 

[tis not right to offer a first and second 
premium ona Polish when there is not 
liable to be more than one pair on exhi- 
tion, or possibly two pair, and only a 
first and a second on Barred Rocks when 
there is sure to be 50 or more pairs to 
compete for that prize. If the directors 
at fairs and societies would stop and think 
who was receiving the bulk of the poul- 
try premiums, it seems that they would 
adjust the matter at once. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


A New Hampshire Fancier. 


The April number of the New Hamp- 
shire Magazine has a finely illustrated 
article on the business men of Milford. 
Mr Geo. W. Tarbell, one of our adver- 
tisers, is thus mentioned. 


“Among her prominent industries the 
poultry business in Milford takes high 
rank. Shehas a large poultry association 
and some of her fanciers own hundreds of 
birds. One of the most enthusiastic of 
the number is George W. Tarbell, who 
resides on Nashua Street. During the 
past season he won more first premiums 
than any other breeder in town, it is 
stated, having exhibited at Greenfield, 
Nashua, Clinton, \Worcester, Manchester, 
and Milford, winning several firsts and 
seconds at each show. 
display of ribbons he won as trophies. 
At present he is breeding Golden Wyan- 
dottes, American Dominiques, Houdans, 
Silver Gray and Colored Dorkings, also 
Booted Tumbler Pigeons. 

At his home on Nashua sjreet he has 
not room enough to meet his demands so 
he puts his fowl out on different farms, 


one breed ona place, having some in Wil- | 


ton, Amherst, rancestown, Merrimack 
and Brookline, besides three places in 
Milford. He has been in the poultry 


business ever since he was asmall boy, to | 
he was the) 


some extent. At one time 
partner of Dr. James L. Simonds, Boston, 
their large poultry farm being located at 
South Braintree, Mass., and breeding 
twelve different varieties of show birds at 
atime. In his experience as a breeder 
there are but a few breeds in the Ameri- 
can, Asiatic, Mediterranean, or English 
classes that he has not bred.”’ 


Mr. Tarbell is a member of the Ameri- | 
can Houdan Club and of several poultry | 


Associations. He is interested in literary 
work and is a correspondent of daily and 
weekly newspapers, and a contributor to 
several monthlies and magazines. 
present a cut of his handsome and com- 
fortable residence. The house is fur- 
nished with all modern conveniences, in- 
cluding electric lights and long distance 
telephone. With all the comforts of 
home and the gratification of his wishes 
in the line of fancy poultry, which is turn- 
ing in a good income, we find Mr. ‘Tar- 
bell a type of the fancier and business 
man whose life is a happy one, and who 
has the confidence and esteem of his fel- 


He hasa large | 


We} 


low citizens as well asa large circle of 
customers throughout New England. 


The Greatest American Breed. 


It is difficult to combine all the known 
qualities that fowls are expected to pos- 
sess in one breed. No one has succeeded 
in breeding up to this particular standard 
yet. When any one wishes to start rais- 
ing chickens, naturally the question rises 
as to which breed to select. There are, 
of course, a great number of breeds to 
choose from, but in reality only a dozen 

which are practical money makers. 

Whether a person keeps poultry for fun 
or for business, he wants, above all 
| things, producers. 

Producers do not mean, strictly speak- 
ing, layers; otherwise he could find Leg- 
horns or Minorcas to his fancy. The 
average person, be he man or woman, 
looks for useful qualities above all else. 
Eggs, meat and breeding the young, or 
natural incubation, are three qualities 
which we find combined in a few breeds. 
Cochins, Brahmas, Wyandottes | and 
Plymouth Rocks are examples of breeds 
which combine all these. These are ta- 
vorites as money makers, and also be- 
cause of their quiet habits. No high wire 
fences are necessary to confine them or 
shut them out from the flower garden or 
/growing crops. All four are excellent 
/mothers, and hatch and rear their young 
carefully and well. ‘The four breeds con- 
tain a number of varieties; which to select 
is entirely a matter of fancy. 

Of the four, my personal fancy tends 
|toward the Plymouth Rocks—Barred, 
| White or Buff, it matters little; they are 
all Rocks, and as such have the same 
nature and same qualities. That they 
are popular beyond all other breeds, is 
proved by the vast number of them kept 
throughout the land. 

The old original Barred Rock, as_ev- 
erybody knows, is. strictly an American 
breed, a cross of the Black Java and 
American Dominique. The result of this 
famous cross gave us a chicken which 
| for many years has stood the test of all 
climates, and has been kept by all sorts 
and conditions of men. ‘The poorest 
farmer and the wealthiest banker alike 
praise them. ‘They suit all classes. Plain 
‘in plumage, admired only by those who 
/truly love them, they seem to have a 
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business air about them which stamps 
them purely American. To-day they are 
more kept and more sought for than any 
other breed. This is fairly good evi- 
dence that they have not lost in popu- 
larity as the years have rolled on. A 
breed that has stood the test for so many 
years must have intrinsic value. 

It must not be supposed that they have 
not improved. The Barred Plymouth 
Rock of to-day is a different specimen 
from that seen ten or fifteen years ago. 
In plumage they have become actually 
beautiful compared to what they were 
formerly. The greatest gain, however, 
has been in earning qualities, chief of 
which is egg production. Carefully bred 
as they have been, I will venture to say 

_ that thev will lay as many eggs as any 
other breed, and many more than the so- 
called natural layers and nonsitters. As 
they possess, like many heavy breeds, 
incubating tendencies, they naturally suf 
fer in comparison with nonsitting breeds, 
but as an offset to this, I may instance 
that they begin to lay early, and after 
hatching a brood or so of chicks, con- 
tinue to lay late. It is from this very 
quality of early and late laying that 
famous strains of layers have been made. 
Since the increased use of the modern 
incubator, many flocks of Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks have had the broody ten- 
dency almost entirely bred out of them, 
thus increasing their egg yield. 

Hardy by nature, they seem to thrive 
everywhere. In confinement they do 
wonderfully well, if carefully fed. It 
must be understood, however, that they 
cannot stand crowding. Ten hens will 
lay better ina limited space than a 
greater number. They scratch vigorous- 
ly, and need a good floor space in which 
to exercise. They are slow and easy 
feeders. They consume but a _ small 
quantity of food, if compelled to exercise 
to obtain it. If overfed or carelessly 
cared for, they will, like all heavy breeds, 
take on flesh rapidly. The chicks are 
very strong, grow very fast, and mature 
rapidly. They make the very best 
broilers, and are not surpassed by any 
breed as roasters. 


In late years the other two varieties, 
White and Buff, have made strong bids 
for popularity. These have an additional 
quality as broilers over the Barred in the 
absence of black pinfeathers. This may 
seem asmall matter to most people, but 
it is of considerable consequence to the 
dealer or market man, in that it presents 
a more attractive dressed carcass. Some 
assert that these last varieties lay more 
eggs than the old Barred. I have never 
had any actual proof of this, although it 
may be so. Whether they be Barred, 
White or Buff, they are all Plymouth 
Rocks, and as such possess the good 
qualities of the breed. All fowls are, 
under the many different conditions to 
which they are subjected, more or less 
neglected—not by the the careful fancier, 
however, who prizes each specimen and 
carefully notes its pedigree, but by the 
average breeder and small farmer. It is 
useless to enter into the details of man- 
agement. It is enough to say that ne- 
glect will creep in, whether by accident 
or design, and I honesty believe that the 
Plymouth Rock holds its rank to-day as 
the most popular fowl in America, sim- 
ply because it can stand neglect better 
than any other breed. 


This can be well illustrated by obser- 
vation through the small farms in the 
west and south. Here we find the mini- 
mum of care producing satisfactory re- 
sults in this breed. If we travel through 


New England and New York state, we| 


find, as a rule, the maximum of care pro- 
ducing naturally the maximum of satis- 
faction. What a wonderful breed, there- 
fore, are these Rocks that can stand such 
opposite conditions and yet give Satis- 
faction.—£. O. Roessle, in Country Gen- 
Ueman. 


Feeding for Results. 


Poultry feeding is a subject regarding 
which so much has been written that it 
seems like digging up old bones to write 
of it at all, and yet it is not for the old 
poultryman who has been in the business 
for years that such articles are written, 
but for the benefit of the younger gener- 
ation—the beginners who will in time 
naturally take the places of the old men 
when they are gone. It is not possible 
to lay down any fixed system of feeding 
or formula for feed. All we can do is to 
observe the effect and try to profit ac- 
cordingly. 


at all for some others whose surround- 
ings may be altogether different. We 
can all remember when our good old 
mothers and grandmothers considered 
that a mixture of cornmeal 
water was all that was necessary to raise 
their chicks. Then if there was a little 
stale bread lying around, that soaked in 


milk and given to the little ones with the | 


milk dripping from it, was considered a 
delicious morsel. But now, oh! what a 
difference! The little fellows, according 
to some, must have hard-boiled eggs 
chopped fine, shell and all, with crackers 
and a little toasted bread crumbled up. 


Others say it is not necessary to have the | 


egg. Others feed a mixture of meals 
formed into a stiff, crumbly mass; and 
still others say feed all dry feed. Such 
an emiment authority as Thomas F. Rigg 
recommends this feed for the young 
chicks, and I must acknowledge I have 
grown better and stronger birds on this 
feed than any other; yet whether an all- 
dry feed is just the thing, under all circum- 
stances and conditions, is a question that 
I for one am not ready to decide in the 
affirmative. I firmly believe if the young 
chicks have a good run to work in and 
the weather is favorable, with plenty of 
green stuff and bugs, worms, etc., at 
hand, then to feed nothing but dry grain 
comes nearer to following nature than 
any other feed. I think the chicks will 
thrive and grow to be stronger, healthier 
and finer-shaped birds than on any other 
food. But on the other hand take a 
brood hatched in the cold days of Febru- 
ary, when all the ground is covered with 
snow and the chicks must be cared for in 
brooders and brooder houses, then the 
feed question is something more difficult 
of solution. In this case it is necessary 
to supply all the things required by nature 


Z. é., grit, green stuff, meat or its equiva- | 


lent, and the necessary flesh and bone- 
forming food. In this case I give one 
good feed of amash composed of two 
parts oats and one of corn ground to- 
gether. To this I add bran, wheat mid- 
dlings and clover meal, with ground beef 
or blood meal every other day. This 
mash I compound as follow : 


wheat middling, one pint ; clover meal, 
one quart; ground beef or blood meal, 
about half an ounce to the chick every 
second or third day. This mash should 
be thoroughly scalded, or, what is much 
better, cooked and mixed quite stiff so it 
crumbles. I like to give the chicks this 
feed first thing in the morning. Now, we 


and cold) 


Corn and |} 
oats (ground), one quart ; bran, one quart; | 


|louseness of the bowels ; 


no doubt hear some worthy person say 
that bran is a bad thing and will cause 
another may 
object to the middlings as being consti- 
pating. | have reasoned in this wise: It 
the one acts as a laxative and the other is 
constipating, why can we not secure a 


|} medium and overcome both objections ? 


And by feeding in this proportion I have 


| had exceedingly good results. 


There are several reasons for feeding 
this mash to the youngsters, but the main 
ones are it affords an excellent means of 
giving the little ones grit which they 
would in all probability not get otherwise 
as the grit can be mixed in with the mash 
and they are sure to get more or less of it 
while eating it ; and it, having the clover 


| meal as one of the ingredients, gives the 


chicks one of the best substitutes for 
green food there is, as it is well known 
that clover meal is one of the best foods 
for either young or old stock. If I cannot 
get the ground green bone, then] mix 


= | tl G t (= 
ie men De a GGG eGGl ue | 1e ground meat or blood meal, but I pre 


me with my surroundings might not do} 


fer to feed the green bone if it is possible 
to getit. After this morning meal I fall 
back onthe grain. For very small chicks 
I prefer cracked wheat, pinhead oats and 


/corn cracked very small, but Ido not feed 


a great deal of the corn, but make the 
cracked wheat or oats the main feed. In 
addition to this I feed green cabbage as 
often as possible and any such other food 
that may be obtainable. 

I cannot urge too strongly the necessity 
of green food for the young chicks as 


| well as old fowls, and to the observer it is 


something remarkable how soon a pen of 


| old birds will clean up a grass plot so 


there will not be a blade of grass, or, for 
that matter, the rest remaining. Green 
food is about as essential to the proper care 
of poultry of all sizes as water is to man ; 


| therefore, it is of the utmost importance 
|that the little chicks have green food of 
;some kind every day of their lives. 


I 
cannot recommend clover meal too high- 
ly as a substitute when other kinds of 
green cannot be obtained. I, of course, 
cannot say how my manner of feeding 
would result if followed out in the South 
for I feed to obtain results in a climate 
where we have very cold winters and 
often late springs and early falls, and 
while my results are satisfactory here, 
yet I doubt if they would be where the 
winters are mild enough for outdoor 
brooding the entire year. And in this 
climate I doubt the advisability of any 
person to copy after another, no matter 
how successful he may be, for | think it is 
necessary for each to care for his stock 
according to the surroundings whatever 
they may be. To sum the whole matter 
up, I would feed at least one meal of 
mash each day with green food in plenty. 
Then my grain ration will complete the 
bill of fare. I have not mentioned water, 
presuming all would not omit this essen- 
tial from the list. Some recommend 
water only three or four times daily, but 
I keep it by them at all times, and finally 
would say, it matters not how or what is 
fed—there must be a little judgment used 
in connection or I have my doubts as to 
the result being a howling success.— 


| American Poultry Journal. 


The National Fanciers Journal, form- 
erly of Hinsdale, Ill., has changed own- 
ership and is now published by J. C, 
Pratt, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. Mr. 
Pratt is aiming to improve the paper in 
many ways, and judging from his suc- 
cess in other lines of work, we expect 
good progress to be made. The Journal 
has our best wishes for success. 
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THE UTILITY WHITE WYANDOTTE. 


The Brown Egg Heavyweight 
vs. the 
Prolific Thoroughbred. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 
A few days ago, the writer, in conver- 
sation with a prominent Massachusetts 
breeder of White Wyandottes referred to 


the question of size of the birds, and its 
relation to utility points. The gentleman 


is one of those who firmly believes in| 


utility being the foremost consideration, 
‘and has no use for a standard as applied 
to fancy fowls. His pet idea is, and for 
several years has been to breed the large 
White Wyandottes for the production of 
brown eggs. 
made with this one end in view and have 
been successful, as a glance at his flock 
or egg basket will prove. 
hens and eleven pound cocks, are mated 
and it would seem that his ideas must 
soon be realized so far as size is concerned 


Breeding Bronze Turkeys. 


There has been much written concern- 
ing turkey breeding and turkey growing, 
and the end is not yet. And this is well, 
for it is a study, as many a mantand hope- 
ful woman has learned with grief. 
seems a little thing to buy a few turkeys 
or a few settings of eggs and rear a nice 
flock of poults. 
it will seem, very often at least, a task for 
the man with the patience of good old 
Job, of Bible fame. And even when one 
has been successful enough to make an 
enviable record for one or two seasons, 


| there is little excuse for boasting, for the 


His matings have been | 


Nine pound | 


but he has met with an obstacle in his | 


path that threatens to bar his progress. 
This obstacle is the tendency of his pul- 
lets to postpone their first eggs until the 
bird had ‘‘matured’’ into a specimen 
weighing seven pounds or more. As a 
consequence his March and April hatched 
pullets usually begin to lay about the 
time their eggs are needed for hatching 
purposes. 

By his system of breeding which in- 
cludes inbreeding for color of eggs, etc., 


he has lost the early maturity, prolificacy | 


and sprightly appearance that the ‘‘fancy”’ 
or exhibition standard White Wyandotte 
possesses. ‘These have been set aside in 
his eagerness to secure that ‘‘pound of 
flesh.’’ To my mind his method was 
radically wrong. The Wyandotte was 
never intended to compete in the Brahma 


and Cochin classes for the heavyweight | 


championship. It was to occupy a mid- 
dle place as a general purpose fowl. 
When the fancy for a ‘‘brown egg strain’’ 
became the craze, certain breeders re- 


sorted to an outcross of White Cochin | 


blood. This gave the desired effect in 
producing a darker tinted egg shell, and 
also increased the size of the stock, but 


along with these qualities, came certain | 


features not so highly prized, among 
which we might enumerate slower matur- 
ity, sluggish laying, and the tendency to- 
ward feathered legs and single combs. 
The great popularity of the White W y- 
andotte and the work of so many fanciers 
with the breed are responsible for the 
improvement made in the last five years. 


The trap nest and the keeping of records | Poults before they are strong enough to | 


| needed, chicken 


| very next season may find your plans all. 


It | 


Before it is accomplished, | 
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The food for poults should be curds, 
_ Stale bread or crackers soaked in milk or 
| water and squeezed to a crumbly state, 
|johnny-cake, or a combination of all. 
| Eggs boiled hard and crumbled and 
| mixed with bread crumbs or cracker dust, 
/is a good food. The food should be 
| given rather sparingly for a few weeks, 
as it is easy to over-feed them and cause 
bowel trouble that shorten their lives, and 
‘they are not grass feeders at any time 
‘until late inautumn when more than 
hali grown. When once rightly started 
growing and if ona good range, very little 
food will be required for two or three 
months, other than the fields furnish.— 
Inland Poultry Journal. 


helplessly wrecked before the season is. 


half past. : 
The first and most important thing is to 


get healthy breeding stock. This is easier _ 


said than done, for it is a fact that the 


fatal disease of blackhead is prevalent in | 


nearly all sections of the country, except- 


ing the states rather far south, and where | 


the disease has once been, no healthy 
fowls can be raised until the disease is 
thoroughly stamped out and the grounds 
renovated by tillage. Again, where 
cholera or even chronic diarrhoea or roup 


has been in a flock, the chances of getting | 


healthy birds from it is rather doubtful 
indeed. Knowing this to be true, you 
will not wonder that we often get stock 
with inherited disease. It behooves all 
purchasers of breeding stock to guard 
well against disease and weakness. This 


is doubly true if there is already a flock | 


of turkeys on the place, for not only may 
the new birds be lost, but the old ones as 
well. 

If a pair—or, better still, a tom and two 
or three hens—or some eggs are procured, 
all of good health, blood, and breeding. 


the first step in the work of raising a nice | 


flock of good Bronze turkeys will have 
been taken. 


some good poults and raise them. Given 


| good eggs, this is not such a difficult task 
'as one might imagine 


A good clean 
sitting hen in avood place, will do the 
incubating. I hatch with both chicken 
and turkey hens. When eggs are badly 
hens do most of the 
hatching ; if not, then turkeys hatch and 
rear the poults. The average turkey hen 
is a better sitter and far better mother for 
poults than chicken hens. The latter do 


| quite tender as regards dampness and 
chills during the first few weeks of their 
life. They also move about too rapidly 
and are very liable to loose the little 


have assisted to that end and line breed- | follow. 


ing has been of great benefit in stamping 
prolificacy upon the progeny. The ques- 
tion that now seems to confront us is 
whether we shall aim first for color of 


| should be hatched in May, in this latitude- 
I like to hatch about May 20th. That 


|makes them six months old by Thanks- | 


eggs or number of eggs. If for color) giving and seven by the holidays. The 


alone, then the heavyweight Wyandottes 
ought to fill the bill; but if our aim is eggs 


for market at a time when the best prices | 


prevail, and if the perpetuation of prolifi- 
cacy is desired, our choice should be the 
middleweight Wyandatte which will ma- 
ture early, lay well, and conform closely 
to the 
Standard Perfection. 

PAUL S. CRANE. 


ot 


The Manchester Poultry 
held a very satisfactory exhibition in Jan- 
uary, of about 600 birds with a large per- 
cent scoring over go. 
the next show may be held in December. 


requirements of the American | 


Association | intended for a breeder, very fat. 


| weather is also generally pretty well set- 
| tled and there is no danger of much cold, 
and we usually have nice June weather. 
This permits the poults to get rightly on 
their feet and a good start towards final 
maturity, Very nice turkeys are grown, 
| when hatched in early June, but I prefer 
|May hatching for best birds for early 
| shows and finest breeding stock. 

To get good fertile eggs, have only 
Never make a bird that is 
In good 
|growing order is the limit with safety. 
Some of the finest show stock the country 


| healthy birds. 


It is possible that | sees are worthless as breeders, because 


|they had one time been made too fat. 
| This does not mean that the growing 


Scovil guarantees fertility of eggs. See poults are to be starved, for they should 


advertisement on page 96. 


| be liberally but judiciously fed. 


The next thing is to hatch | 


not seem to know that poults are really | 


Bronze turkeys, to get the finest poults | 


The Customer Is King. 


| have been asked by one who belongs 
as yet in the customer class, most large- 
ly, to write an article enforcing the idea 
that breeders are not prompt and careful 
enough with their correspondence, and 
in looking after inquiries. The gentle- 
/man who makes this request is one of the 
most reasonable with whom I have had 
to deal, and I quote his own words: 
| ‘This fall I wrote to three others. One 
did not answer at all; one wrote a letter. 
but did not reply to certain plain ques- 
tions, such as, ‘Are you willing to send 
birds on approval?’ and ‘Please send cir- 
cular, stamp enclosed,’ and Mr. P. and 
yourself showed me that you thought it 
paid to try to please your inquirers. A 
man who can’t acknowledge receipt of 
money, and reply to a respectable letter, 
can’t expect any more trade from me.”’ 

[ am sure that this view of the obliga- 
tions of those who ask patronage of the 
public is such as any fair-minded person 
will agree with. I do not believe in 
crawling on hands and knees—meta- 
phorically—before a customer, as a few 
are inclined to do; but, within self-re- 
specting limits, it is well for any breeder 
to try to impress upon himself that the 
customer, possible or actual, is the man 
to catch whom considerable has already 
been spent, whose interests are now 
identified with the breeder's own, and 
whom it is the poorest of business policy 
to slight in any way. 

“But an inquirer is by no means a cus- 
tomer,’’ yousay. Very true; too true, 
as we all can testify. But, the inquirer 
comes the nearest of anything to the best 
material out of which to make customers. 
It is simply impossible to tell, absolutely, 
from the inquiry, whether one has a real 
buyer, or only a looker, or one who is 
feeling the extent or quality of one’s 
|stock. But real buyers are sometimes 
evolved out of what seems unpromising 
| material. In the case of the buyer whom 
|| have mentioned, I will confess that, at 
the first, | jumped at the conclusion, be- 
| cause he asked a question about a_ pos- 
sible exchange, that this was his real 
}object, and the rest but a cloak to it. 
Still, his letter was answered as carefully 
and courteously as was in my power, 
| and with satisfactory results. Moreover, 
| he will buy again, and, as he has money 
to buy what he wants, he is far above the 
average of those one deals with. 

I have noticed that a clerk in a dry- 
goods store who sells the most goods, 
and is the most popular with customers, 
is the one who looks at the transaction as 
much as possible from their point of 
view. Ofcourse, his business is to sell 
goods; one sells the goods, regardless of 
the customer’s advantage and the cus- 
tomer’s pleasure; another sees that the 
goods are worth the money, enters into 
the buyer’s ideas as to what is becoming, 
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what is pretty, how much stuff can be 
relied upon to be enough, etc. A clerk 
like the last holds his position year in and 
year out, and is always the favorite, a 
sufficient proof that he is a good sales- 
man. To learn to be a good salesman is 
harder to many a man than to learn how 
to raise exhibition stock, andis just about 


as necessary a part of his business. 


There is only one thing that might 
seem to excuse a breeder from replying 
to inquiries; this is, the fact that these in- 
quiries are for stock which he is not ad- 
vertising. \ 1 
bring custom at some future time, per- 
haps. If they are for goods in which one 
does not deal at all, it becomes mostly 


a matter of courtesy ; but if they have to 


do with a old advertisement, I think they | 


deserve an answer, because many get 


only sample copies, and can not know | 
that the advertisement has been with- | 


drawn. And, if this be the case, I think 
it business shrewdness to keep our hold 
in some way upon one who has singled 
us out, and in connection with whom 
there is less than the usual competition to 
meet. If we haven’t the stock he asks 
for in the fall, perhaps, through a friendly 
letter, he can be induced to buy eggs in 
the spring. 

There is another point in which I think 
many make a grave business mistake, as 
well as loose a chance to help a fellow on 
the way. This is in the matter of giving 
advice and help to beginners, and espec- 
ially to beginners who have become cus- 
tomers. These needa little help about 
mating, usually. At the Washington 
show, one of the prize-winners said to 
me: ‘‘Have you noticed this bird? (a 
magnificent Spangled Hamburg that had 
taken first). [ have a big interest in him 
though I don’t own him. It is because | 
helped his owner make up the mating 
that produced him. If I could have hada 
little help of that sort when I began, I 
would have got up high long before I did. 
When I was beginning I bought several 
settings of eggs from a large breeder, and 
thought it would be only fair too for him 
to give mea little advice about mating. | 
wrote to him about it and he simply ig- 
nored me completely. It hurt me a good 
deal, and kept on hurting until I had 
beaten him in the show-room. After that 
I did not feel quite so sore.’’ Some 
will reason that the sooner the begin- 
ner learns, the sooner he will become 
a competitor. This is penny-wise, pound- 
foolish reasoning. He may develop bus- 
iness talent so much superior to your 
own that he will go far ahead of you ina 
few years, and become, perhaps, one of 
your best customers because he cannot 
supply his own demand. 

But, if the customer be really king, 
must we always consider his ideas right, 
and our own (ifthey differ) wrong? Sup- 
pose, for instance, his first letter plainly 
shows that he expects too much; must 
he still be cajoled, flattered, favored, in 
order that he may become a buyer, with 
the chances even then that he will be dis- 
satisfied? Take a case like the following 
which is a genuine last-season’s letter of 
inquiry. To save space, I give the gist: 
The birds which the customer (prospec- 
tive) was considering were held at two 
dollars each. The inquiry demanded 
that they should be pure white, never 
having had an off feather, with a nice 
close comb, nice shape and size, healthy, 
birds that had run at large, early hatched, 
and, particularly, ‘“‘nice-looking.’’ The 
enquirer continued: “I went twelve 
miles, yesterday, to see some brag stock 
that they asked $5 apiece for, and if I had 
hadone shipped to me without seeing it, I 


pe |longs to you, and be really best for the | 
But even such inquiries will | 


think I would have shipped it back.’’ In | 
a case like this, I believe it would be the 
best policy to write the inquirer that | 
had no birds to suit, as it is plainly evi- | 
dent that only an exhibition bird, (and 
way up that), would suit for the two dol- | 
lars. Another way to deal with this, | 
however, a sort of compromise. would be 
to try to get the inquirer to buy eggs in| 
the spring. This would save others from | 
an undesirable customer for stock, give 
you a customer, who, in one sense, be- 


customer, as there would then be a chance | 
of his getting a bird to suit his demands | 
for the two dollars.—Ihra V. Norys, in 
The Feather. 


Early or Late-Hatched Chicks for Layers. 


Every year we learn something new. 
I have always been of the opinion that it 
was necessary to hatch chicks early— | 
March or April—in order to have winter 
layers of the American class, but I have 
arrived at the conclusion that chicks 
hatched after the weather has become 
settled will make as rapid growth as those 
hatched earlier. Last season I sold all 
my early pullets and kept a few that were 
hatched in June, and some quite late in 
that month. They did not have especial- 
ly good care, but seemed to thrive, and 
all of them were laying nicely in Decem- 
ber. Ifthey had beena month earlier, 
or had been forced for laying, I believe 
they would have begun business much 
earlier. In my opinion itis safe to say 
that May hatched Plymouth Rocks will 
begin to lay in October, and June hatched 
in November. Of course we can force 
them to lay much younger, but I mean 
that they will fully develop and lay sizea- 
ble eggs in this length of time. While it | 
is well to get off all the early chicks we | 
can, if we have proper facilities to care 
for them, it is not too late to expect to 
get winter eggs if the hatch is delayed 
until May or June. 

April is a good month in which to have 
chicks come off, as the weather is then 
usually right for rapid growth, and the 
mortality is much less than with those 
hatched in March; then if we depend on 
hens for incubation, we have a sufficient 
number to make a regular business of 
hatching, and the number increases as 
the season advances. May hatched 
chickens usually all live, and for the in- 
experienced this isa good month. If I 
could have all the chickens I wished to 
raise hatched the first week in May, and 
had the facilities for caring for them, I 
would prefer it to either earlier or later 
hatches, but usually we have to begin 
early and keep ‘‘grinding’’ throughout 
the whole hatching season in order to 
secure anything like a sufficient number. 
Here is where the incubator is of great 
value, even to those who do not care to 
raise but a few hundred. With incuba- 
tors we can hatch the eggs while fresh, 
and as many as our breeding stock pro- 
duces. They save time, save work, and 
although we may not get as many chicks 
from the same number of eggs that we 
would if they were all under good hens, 
we get more than will be brought 
out by a large number of average sitters. 
Hens are like incubators in some re- 
spects, there are good ones and there are 
poor ones. 

There is really as much in the individ- 
ual as there is in the breed about getting 
eggs inwinter. Some poultrymen never 
can get eggs in winter, because they do 
not pay enough attention to details. 
Some succeed well with one breed or 
strain and fail with another equally as 


good. A number of such cases have 
come to my notice. One was a young 
man who started in the fancy poultry 
business intending to combine it to alarge 
extent with utility. He wanted to sell 
market eggs as wellas to raise exhibi- 
tion stock. He chose some ten or twelve 
breeds and after a year or two came to 
the conclusion that none of them would 
pay from the utility standpoint but the 
White Wyandottes. He said he was 
unable to get eggs in any number from 
any of the other breeds, although he had 
Leghorns, Rocks, Langshans, etc. 

In another case, after trying several 
breeds, the owner settled on Light Brah- 
mas as being the most prolific. And did 
you ever hear of a Buff Cochin that laid ? 
Well, | know a man who actually getsa 
large number of eggs from this breed of 
fowls, and gets them in the winter, too. 
He says he was never able to secure the 
eggs from any other variety that he does 
from his Cochins, and he has tried about 
all of them. So we find that that the 
breed is suited to the individual—one will 
respond toa certain kind of care, while 
another will not, and as men’s ideas dif- 
fer as to the feed and care that should be 
given fowls, most of those who give any 
care at all, are able to strike a responsive 
chord in some breed, if they but know 
what breed it is that is suited to them and 
their methods. It is the care, the atten- 
tion to details and the proper combining 
of the food that cause the hen to produce 
eggs, and if we fail it is because we 
neglect some important matter, or the 
fowls are not of a laying strain of the 
breed we are handling. But even this 
defect can be bred out in time, if we go 
rightly about it and breed only from our 
best laying hens. 

In making up the breeding pen this 
month many will neglect this most im- 
portant matter, choosing only their best 
specimens regardless of past perform- 
ance, and when the snows of winter blow 
next December they will wonder why 
their pullets are not laying. This, of 
course, is said of the novice or amateur 
utility breeder, for the practical poultry- 
man will either have his pullets laying or 
know the reason why, while the fancier 
will care very little whether or not his 
birds are laying, for he will be more oc- 
cupied with his efforts to capture the 
blue ribbons that are to be bestowed at 
the shows during this season than in en- 
deavoring to produce thirty-cent eggs. 

The pedigree system of breeding is now 
having a great boom, and the patent 
nest box is in demand. If one has plenty 
of time, and is only handling a few fowls, 
it is no doubt a good idea to have a com- 
plete record of each hen’s work, and to 
know exactly which hen is the mother of 
the chicks that develop into the finest spec- 
imens, but records can be kept by pens, 
and if these pens do not contain more 
than fifteen to twenty-five fowls you will 
easily note which hens are not laying, and 
they can be removed to another pen hav- 
ing less productive birds in it. Thus by 
shifting them about you can get a record 
of the different pens and an average re- 
cord of each bird, saving only such pens 
as you think have done what they should 
do. Then by using the nest box in the 
pen of poor layers you can tell if by mis- 
take any have been given to the class that 
should go to the shambles. If we try to 
keep a record of all our hens and breed 
any number, it will keep a man running 
all the time to release the hens and record 
their work. The patent nest box might 
do for some breed of fowls, but with my 
Plymouth Rocks I should hate to under- 
take the task of caring for it.--Z. 2. Keyser. 
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Reliable Advertisers and Satisfied 
Customers. 


We have several times told prospective 
advertisers that our readers were ot the 
kind who could appreciate fair treatment, 
and we have had repeated evidence of 
this in conversation and correspondence 
with our advertisers and their customers. 
The following letter recently received 
from one of our subscribers speaks for 
itselt. 

Mr. Epiror: As the time is fast approaching | 
when many will be thinking of buying a few settings of 
eggs, or perhaps may want some breeding stock, I 
want to tell them that I found a reliable poultryman 
who will furnish good stock or eggs. I saw Mr. W. H. 
Scovil’s advt.in the PouttTRYMAN AND PomoLocist, 
and sent to him for a bird, and was much pleased with 
the one he sent me. I had bought of two other parties, 
and had failed, and had concluded that I should have 
to send out of the state for stock, but now when | want 


any stock of the varieties that he breeds J shall send 
my orders to him. Mrs. C, P. Trask. 


Mr. A. P. Winslow, in a recent conver- 
sation, spoke of customers received from | 
advertising in the Poultryman and Pomo- 
logist, and showed us this letter from one 


of them. 


Lewiston, Maing, Feb. 23, 1900. 


A. P. WINSLOW, 
Freeport, Me. 
Dear Str :—The Plymouth Rock cockerel arrived 
yesterday in fine condition and is now presiding over a 
flock oi the best ten pullets I have. 1 am very much | 
pleased with the bird and will say that he is all you 
recommended him to be, and even more, Shall be very 
much pleased to have my friends call and look him 
over, as I know they will recognize in him a bird of the 
true type. I should be pl eased to have you quote me 
rice on two or three pullets if you care to do so. I 
have no doubt, judging from the type of the cockerel, 
that you must have some elegant birds. Again thank- 
ing you for the splendid bird sent, and with a compli- 
ment also for the excellent manner in which he was 
caged, I remain, Very truly yours, 
PriGes 


DINGLEY. 
These letters indicate what we believe | 
to be true, in the case of each of the ad- 


| vinced the farmers and their tamilies that 
| the caterpillars were making serious de- | 


| gether. 


the fancier. 


yvertisers represented in this paper, that | 
each and all of them will do what they 
advertise to do. We want to so conduct 
the PoULTRYMAN AND Pomocoaist that | 


our subscribers may have well grounded 


confidence in every advertiser. We have | 
been obliged to refuse advertisements of 
firms and goods that we did not care to 
have represented in our columns, and shall 


| continue to refuse such as would offend 


the taste of cultured people, or which 
bear evidence of fraudulent intent. We, 
want to occupy the middle ground be- | 
tween the advertisers and readers, to 
share in the confidence of both, and in in- 
troducing one to the other, feel that we 
are doing a good turn to both. 

We shall try to serve those who favor 
us with their patronage, and our sub- 
scribers have as much claim to our service | 
and attention as our advertisers. 
Success in our line must depend upon | 
the establishment and maintenance of | 
mutual relations between subscribers and | 
advertisers, and to exercise that function 
will be our continual effort. 


do 


Fruit growers everywhere should join 
in the work which the ormithologists are 
doing to prevent the slaughter of birds 
for millinery purposes. The experience | 
of the past two years ought to have con- 


predations, and that something must be 
done to destroy them. A Massachusetts 
naturalist has listed 47 varieties of birds 
which are known to feed on hairy cater- 
pillars. 

Nearly all these birds are our common, 
song birds. In his observations which 
were made for scientific purposes in con- 
nection with the Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture a pair of rose-breasted gros- 
beaks were seen to carry food to| 
their young 436 times between 6a. m. | 
and 5 p. m., usually carrying three or | 
more caterpillars at each visit. 

A pair of chipping sparrows were seen | 
to carry food to a nest of three young, | 
182 times in the course of a day. Cuck- | 
oos are especially fond of the hairy cater- | 
pillars, as are also the catbirds and chicka- 
dees. 

Shall these, our songsters, be sacrificed | 
because of the senseless whims of Fash- | 
ion’s devotees? If there are hearts so} 
sordid as not to possess a love for the! 
birds as we see them at work or hear | 
their songs, cannot a recognition of their | 
great service to the orchardist arouse the | 
women of our own homes, to action in| 
sympathy with this humane movement ? 


The thousands of chickens that roost | 


/on trees and fences with no covering over | 


them except the blue sky, is a blot on} 
American enterprise, says Poudiry West. | 
Everything else usually is sheltered on | 
the farm. 

I. IX. Felch says the fancier and the 
practical poulterer are getting closer to- 
p The poulterer now raises thor- 
oughbreds, and sells his best pullets to 
In this way both wings of 
the poultry industry flap together. 


} 


Subscribe for THE POULTRYMAN AND | 
| 


POMOLOGIST, 25 cents per year. | 


Honesty the Best Policy. 


It is, I believe, an old and true saying, 
that honesty is the best policy. What- 
ever position in life we take, if we under- 
take to evade this rule it will either be 
found out or else our conscience will 
smite us as men until we tell of our own 
wrong doings. If we are to be suc- 
cessful with our friends, successful in 
business or in pleasure, this saying should 
be our motto and kept before us as a 
guide. To me it comes home as a 
dart. It gives me pleasure to boast, if I 
may so call it, to say that since I was put 
on my feet I have put honesty before 
money every time. Not saying it in a 
boasting way, | nave found this best, tor 
I instantly call to mind those around me 
who have taken money at every oppor- 
tunity regardless of honesty and square 
dealing. 

To bring up an old question, one so 
long tried to be done away with, let me 
give an instance of borrowing as I saw 
with my eyes and heard about with my 
ears—one that has been threatened to be 
exposed by publishers, and yet who shall 
have the courage to expose a friend? I 
have seen a man with birds that he 
showed and were sworn to be the prop- 
erty of another man, and yet he said he 
had a receipt for the money he paid for 
them. I asked him to seta selling price 
on them and he would not, but was 
willing to do so on any other birds he had 
atthe show. I asked him if he had any 


| chicks from these birds, and after a little 


hesitancy he said, ‘‘Well, yes, I have 
some chicks.’’ He stopped there. He 
did not say he had chicks from these 
fowls. I noticed his coloring face and 
hesitancy and knew something was 
wrong. His prizes were awarded, his 
prizes were paid, and birds sent—where? 


| Some to his home; others were billed to 


the one whom they were sworn to belong. 
Did anyone see them? Yes, more than 


| one, and saw his stamped address on the 


envelope used for a shipping tag. Those 
who saw it made it public and to-day it is 


| known far and wide, and yet the names 


are kept silent on account of the request 
of an antagonist whom they sought to 
defeat and who instead carried off his 
usual amount of prizes. These names 
have been hinted upon by writers and 
publishers, breeders and friends, and yet 
they are withheld from publicity for the 
simple reason that shame will come upon 
them and these acts will be one item 
dropped from their list in the future. 

To-day that man who committed a 
wrong detrimental to himself and he 
whom he borrowed of advertises those 
winnings and leads others to think he is 
at the top. Willhe do so in the future? 
Will he advertise eggs from this prize- 
winning stock? I hope so but first I hope 
he willsend for the birds and pay for 
them as a man should and not try to 
evade the rule that | have quoted at my 
start. 

These same people would be enemies 
to those of us who try to put them on the 
right track if we did not do our talking 
and writing in an honest and manly way. 

We do not do it to gain a point in our 
own individual favor; it is for the poultry 
universe at large, for the sakes of those 
who shall come after in order that they 
may not borrow fine birds and sell stock 
and eggs from a poorer class and thus 
destroy the present standing of a poul- 
tryman’s efforts. 

I know of a young man, greedy for 
money, who embarked in poultry raising, 
and after some years of experience he 
received an order one day for birds on 
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which he had set his price. The pur- 
chaser said, “I want good birds.’ In 
stead of immediately shipping he sent 
this man another letter telling him again 
just what the birds would be. In reply 
he got the order to ‘‘send them along.’’ 
He did so. After about two weeks a 
complaint came from the man who pur- 
chased and who upon receipt of fhe birds 
had said they were satisfactory. This 
young manmade my motto his motto, 
and then got the first kick of his life. 
But wherein lies his reward? This same 
question I ask of all. Shali we for the 
good of our industry adopt this motto or 
not?—Z. ZL. Doolittle tn American 
Fancter. 


The Hen Behind the Egg. 


We have now reached the stage of the 
game when every poultry keeper, on 
either a large or small scale, who intends 
to raise a flock the coming season, must 
be ‘‘up and doing’’ if those early pullets 
are to become a reality. Such being the 
case, about the first thing, and the most 


important thing, to be considered and | 


provided for is the breeding stock. 
Strong, vigorous chicks never have and 
never will be raised from eggs laid by 
hens other than healthy. 
ular instance the old saying of “‘like be- 
gets like’’ rules supreme. 

In my short but varied career of poul- 


In this partic- | 


try keeping I have found that my great | 


failing in getting the winter eggs and the 
fertile eggs for the early birds the com- 
ing season was and is very apt to be over- 
feeding. I myself am always ready to 
sit down to a square meal, and conse- 
quently in following the Golden Rule | 


fall down as far as feeding my stock is | 


concerned, unless I watch myself very 
closely. A fat hen will not lay fertile, 
hatchable eggs. Chicks occasionally are 
hatched from eggs laid by hens that are 
overted and tat, but they never amount to 


much, and are not to be compared to | 


those from eggs laid by towls that are in 
a prime condition. Great care must be 
exercised in feeding to observe how they 
come to the trough. Never give them all 
they want at one feeding ; always keep 


them in such a condition that they are | 
looking for a little more, and make them | 


exercise and scratch tor the greater por- 
tion of what they get. I always keep 
about six inches of straw in the pens and 
into this is thrown all the hard grain they 


get, the only exception being on very cold | 
afternoons when a cold night is coming ; | 


then I let them have whole corn, and 
enough, so that they get on to the roost 
with acrop full. Aside from this one 
exception, as I said before, all whole 
grain they have to dig out of the litter, 
and the way they go after it is prima facie 
evidence that they realize that fact. But 
whole grain should not constitute the ex- 
clusive feed in the winter and early spring. 
A hen always lays better when kept, as 
many are kept, in the warm, spring and 
summer months. Nature did not intend 
that fowls should lay very much in this 
climate during the cold months. Their 
object in laying is not to catch the large 
prices paid for fresh eggs in the winter, 
but solely and exclusively for the pur- 
pose of reproducing themselves. If that 
is the case, in order to get the winter 
and early spring eggs we must ‘“‘buck’’ 
Nature to a certain extent by making the 
conditions surrounding the birds as nearly 
as possible what they are in the spring 
and summer, i. e., warm, clean quarters 
and .a variety of feed, including whole 
grain, green food of some kind, and an- 
imal food, either animal meal which is 


'can be looked for. 


/half the breeding pen, and the biggest 


| little extra ‘‘on the side.’’ 


/nent and his body generally too thin and 


prepared and sold in various forms, or 
green bone, and lots of exercise in getting 
their feed. Don’t forget the water. Give 
them an ample supply of clean water, and 
in cold weather warm it enough to take 
off the chill, but not hot. 

Ifa person desires to raise either the 
Asiatic or American breeds and proposes 
to have pullets that will come to laying 
maturity late in the fall or early winter, 
the chicks should be out and started on 
their growth in March or April. That 
will necessitate the eggs being laid in 
March. and some such a ration as above 
outlined will bring the hens into a good 
breedidg condition so that hatchable eggs 


} 


So much for the hens ; but don’t for- 
get that the cock or cockerel constitutes 


half at that. He must have his require- 
ments carefully looked after or failure | 
will stare us in the face sure. He must 
be well developed if a cockerel, robust 
and full of ‘‘ginger.’”’ Watch him at feed- 
ing time, and if he is inclined to be too 
gallant and not get his share of the feed, 
take him out of the pen and give hima 
It frequently 
happens that this wil] prove the case, and 
it will be necessary to keep aneye on 
him and handle him occasionally to ‘see 
thas his bones do not become too promi- | 


light. Onthe other hand, donot get him | 
too fat; don’t kill him with kindness ; | 
keep him hustling, but at the same time 
be sure that he is in good condition, 
never losing sight of the fact that it is on | 
him that all hopes are based. Outof a 
pen of females half of them may be out of 
condition ; but if the male is as he should | 
be, some of the eggs from that pen will 
hatch ; but let the male get out of condi- 
tion, the eggs will not be fertile, and if 
fertile at all, will hatch weakly chicks, 
and the procession will soon commence 
to the cemetery behind the barn, or else- 
where. 

All the above may be just as it should 
be, as to feed and care, and still the hens 
will fail to produce. There is yet some- | 
thing wrong and we will be tempted to | 
throw up the whole thing and swear that 
poultry raising is a snare and a delusion. | 
Wait a moment. Catch some of your | 
birds, take them to the window or a good 
light, and look carefully among the fluff 
around the vent and perhaps you will see | 
the whole trouble. They are little things, 
but cause a ‘‘whole lot’’ of disaster. 
Plainly stated, lice. Be dead sure you | 
are not harboring these little pests, or 


|up the thread and presses onward. 


sale; but plain lard will fill the bill if used 
consistently. 

I have tried to cover the above sub- 
ject as thoroughly as possible in a_ brief 
way. There is much that has not been 
said, but I think I have succeeded in 
Dointing out the most common sources of 
tailure as I have found them by sad ex- 
perience. No ironclad rules can be laid 
down as to feeding and general care of 
the breeding stock, as no two men, or 
women, follow the same methods ; but, 
generally speaking, the above is and has 
been my experience, and if it is of any 
assistance to anyone who has not had the 
experience | have had in finding the same 
out, I shall feel that I have done at least 
one good act.— National Fancters Jour- 
nal, 


Selecting A Vocation. 


A writer in Ladies’ Home Journal has 
this to say concerning the choice ofa call- 
ing in life: 

“Nature does not give to the ordinary 
mortal a specific label of his calling, but 
implants certain tendencies which are not 
sO positive as suggestive. Sometimes the 
latent force lies asleep for years until 
something happens to call it forth. And 
then, asarule, it is merely a bent— a 
bias—which leads a man on, step by step, 
gives him as much encouragement as he 
needs, but does not in its early stages 
assume the form of a positive vocation. 
It seems to be at first largely a matter of 
faith, and thus the young disciple finds it 
hard to explain to others the, inward 
urging which he feels toward some _par- 
ticular vocation, and perhaps he is obliged 
to bear some criticism for his reluctant 
attitude toward other, perhaps more 
lucrative, callings. Even he himself will 
at all times feel a sense of impotence and 


| despair and have fears that he is on a 


false trail. But again the suggestion 
the whispers of a man’s true vocation will 
'be heard, and in spite of himself he pos 
f 
people would seek for their children, not 
that which seems best or more expedient 
for them to do, but that which they can 
do best, we should not have so many 
jaded, joyless workers.” 

Apply this sound reasoning to our own 
industry—the cultivation of poultry—and 
we see how closely it fits. If boys and 
girls on the farm—in many cases, too, in 
| the ordinary situation of village and town 
life—were allowed to develop a natural 
taste for poultry they would find a means 
lof gratifying ambitions and extending 


you will soon learn that they and the 
poultry cannot be successfully raised in 
the same house. Dust the birds at least 
once a week, and, better yet, twice or 
three times a week in the spring and 
summer, paint the roosts with kerosene 
or some good lice paint and keep the 
pens clean. There are several good louse 


powders and paints on the market that | 


will keep the insects down if used con- 
stantly, and they cannot be kept down 
unless the birds are watched all the time. 
Dirty, filthy house and piles of droppings 
are the best breeding places in the world 
for them and should not be tolerated. 
Also watch the little chicks, if hatched 
and brooded in the natural way. Dust 
the hen thoroughly at least three times 
during the period of incubation and again | 
when she is put out with the chicks. | 
Then watch the chicks and hen. Catch | 
a chick once ina while and look at the 
head, close to the comb. Ifthe head is 
perfectly clean, all is well; if the feathers 
show a kind of scurf, apply a little grease 


| Or 


| 


| Crops. 


their usefulness right at home. The lim- 
litations of farm life, as well as many 
| others, are realized by youth. They per- 
|ceive that the vocations of their parents 
|offer them no opportunities for original 
| work or progressive ideas, whereas they 
| might extend their opportunities if given 
encouragement to carry on new lines of 
industry. Old farmersare apt to sneer at 
|poultry, and so dishearten the children 
in their first attempts. But those men 
| will go on year after year making more 
less of a failure with certain accustomed 
Poultry may be made an impor- 
tant feature on every farm, with an abso- 
lute guarantee of a profitabie market. 
We urge the consideration of this matter 
by our younger readers. Success is pos- 
sible, if the taste of the one who adven- 
tures is in harmony wtth the venture. 


In writing to advertisers, mention THE 
POULTRYMAN AND POMOLOGIST. 


or some of the preparations which are for 


Scovil’s Buff Rocks are winners. 
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Suggesting as to Grafting. 


_The time ts at hand to begin gratting. 
If the necessary scions, tools, wax, etc., 


are not on hand they should be gotten to- | 


gether atonce. Scions ofall kinds should 
be cut without another day’s delay. Be 
sure that each bundle is very plainly la- 
beled and securely tied with a _ large 
string. Put them ina place that is both 
damp and cooland the cooler it is the 
better. In the sawdust on top of the ice 
in an icehouse is a very good place. Ii 
they are ina warm place the buds will 
swell before they should do so, and they 
will be almost worthless for grafting. A 
very cool cellar will do, but they must be 
kept moist. 


place, but will not lie dormant so long as 
in an icehouse. 

There are certain principles which 
everyone should understand before they 
venture to begin grafting. One is that 
the vital union between stock and scion 


does not take place first in the wood, but | 


in the thin, soft, ee ae _and store them where they will be so 


bark and wood. 
that must be placed so the new cells as 
they form can grow together. Another 


point is, that the scion must be so pro- | 


tected that it will not dry out before it 
has time to grow fast and get its supply 
of moisture from the stock. That is why 
we cover the wound with wax when it is 
above ground and do not need to do so 
when it is under the surface, the soil be- 
ing sufficient protection. Still another is 
that the stock and scion should be con- 
genial to each other. It is unwise to try 
to graft together such kinds as have cel- 
lular structures widely different. The 
cells of stock and scion must be reason- 
ably near the same or they cannot unite 
into solidand sound woody fibre. When 
this is not the case. if they grow together 
at all, knots or swellings are formed, and 
sometimes the grafts break off. One 
more important thing is that the branches 
chosen for grafting, in case of working 
’ over a tree, should be properly selected. 
Cut the leaders, the uppermost and 
strongest growing branches first. This 
will give the grafts the advantage over 
the rest of the tree, as they should have. 
Nor should all the branches of a large 
tree be grafted the first year. The next 
year the less important ones should be 
grafted. And after the scions are set and 
growing the greatest care should be taken 
to rub off the sprouts growing from the 
stumps. The shoots from the grafts 
should be pinched back and caused to 
branch if they show signs of growing too 
long and slender. There are other points 
that deserve strict attention, but these 
are some of the most important ones. 


The apple is one of the most common 
trees to be grafted and one of the easiest. 
The pear is equally easy to graft. They 
may both be grafted either early or late, 
if the scions are held back. My first ex- 
perience of consequence in grafting was 
on the fruit farm of that great pomologist, 
Dr. John A. Warder of Ohio, in 1868 
We began when it was so cold that we 
had to have a pot of burning charcoal to 
warm the wax, so | could spread it with 
my hands, and we did not stop until the 
apples were as big as marbles. The later 
grafting was done by the bark methods 
and without splitting the stumps. A pro- 
fessional grafter set the scions while I did 
the waxing. This is a good plan, for the 
one who trims and handles the scions 
should not have his hands daubed with 
wax and grease as the waxer must have 
them. Gradually I got to using his tools 


Buried in the earth they | 
keep very well, except it be in a warm | : : 

|and very recently I heard of it having 
| been tried with good success last year; 


] 
| under his instruction, and so I learned) kind of land should be drained, as drain- 


|a suitable soil can be found. 


how to do the work. 

The stone fruits are more difficult to 
graftthan than the pomes, such as the 
apple and pear. I am not able to say 
just why, but I believe it is from the 
slowness of the cells to multiply in the 
springtime. The nurseryman would say 
the wounds do not callous readily. It is 


|a common practice to graft the plum, 


cherry, etc., early in the spring, and | 
have always done so myself; but I believe 


/ it would be better to do it late, even after 


the leaves are well started. It would, 
however, be essential to have the scions 
kept perfectly dormant nntil the bark 
would peel readily. I had determined to 
try this plan, and not only with the plum 
and cherry but with the peach this spring, 


the idea having been suggested by my 


| repeated directions for nut-tree grafting. 


The only way I have ever succeeded in 


| grafting the nut-trees and the persimmon 


is by the late bark methods. 
The plan is this: Cut the scions early 


cold as to remain. strictly dormant 
When the bark on the stocks will peel 
easily, which is usually after the leaves 
are well started, cut off the trunks 
branches where they are not over two 


inches in diameter and slit the bark at the | 


top where the scions are to be inserted, 
but not splitting the wood. Shave or 
trim the scions from one side only, 
making a long, slim wedge. Slip these 
into place under each slit in the bark of 
the stocks and tie down firmly with light 
cotton or wool strings and then wax 
securely. Those who wish to propagate 
choice varieties of the chestnut, pecan, 
hickory, persimmon, etc., will find this 
far ahead of the split methods of grafting. 
And | feel sure that it is the best way for 
the stone fruits. Let us try it with them. 

Grapes are easily grafted under the 
ground and with very great difficulty 
above it. Wild grape vines and others 
that would be much better if changed 
into good varieties may be soon brought 
into bearing good fruit by grafting. The 
work should be done early—before 
bleeding or a profuse flow of sap exudes 
from the stock. March is the right month 
overa large part of the country. Dig 
until the stock is bare for at least six 
inches below the surface of the ground. 
Split the stocks and insert the scions as 
in ordinary cleft or split grafting. Press 
the soil tightly but carefully about the 
stocks and to just below the topmost bud 
of the scion; which should be long enough 
to reach above the level of the surface. 
Whole vineyards have been quickly 
changed in this way. I have had vines 
grow from such grafts more than ten feet 
long the first year. It is possible that 
late bark grafting, asabove described for 
nut trees, etc., may prove successful 
with the grape, and I believe it worthy of 
trial—_H/. &. Van Deman in Greene's 
Grower. 


The Farmer’s Orchard. 


At a meeting of a horticultural society 


in Illinois, a speaker upon the subject of 
‘farmers’ Orchards,”’ said : 

“The location of such an orchard should 
be as near his houseas possible, provided 
If condi- 
tions are suitable, it should be placed to 
the north and west of the farm buildings. 
Well-drained land is generally good, on 
any side will do, but do not use slough 
land, even if it has been drained. Any 


or | 


| age fmproves the condition of the ground. 
| It is best to have the ground subsoiled. 
| Subsoiling permits the rain water to dis- 
tribute itself more quickly and evenly 
through the ground. Ground so treated 
can be easily penetrated by the roots, 
which will then go down to a greater 
|depth than in ground not subsoiled. A 
small orchard should be planted on every 
| farm. 

_ Lay off the ground in check rows, 30 
|feet apart each way. The marks can be 
made with a plow, running the furrow 
| deep, and then at the intersections little 
| digging will have to be done. Set out 
| your trees oneinch deeper than they were 
|in the nursery rows. In setting the roots, 
| put fine dirt around the roots and work it 
|1n by agitating them. This is to prevent 
'the formation of air cavities under the 
|roots. Throw in only enough water to 
| pack the dirt around the roots. Pack in 
|the dirt almost as solid as you would 
| around a fence post. You must be care- 
‘ful about this, for if the soil is loosely 
packed the air will get in and dry out the 
roots. Do not tramp the top layer of 
dirt, but leave that to act as a mulch. 
Plant only such trees and plants as are 
recommended by the horticultural society 
for the district in which you live.”’ 


The Survival of the Fittest. 


This law oi nature among birds and 
animals applies to them only in their 
natural state, and not when man interferes 
with them. The survival of the fittest on 
the farm, however, should be the constant 
study of every farmer who raises cattle, 
swine, sheep or poultry. Left to them- 
selves, the animals and birds would set- 
tle the matter by killing off the weak and 
trampling them down, but we do not per- 
mit this. We protect the weak in society 
and among the farm animals. That is 
the humanitarian law, but not nature’s 
way. It may be wise, however, to take 
some lessons from nature, and try to tmi- 
tate her in establishing the law of the 
survival of the fittest on the farm. This 
can be done intelligently and without 
causing any unnecessary suffering to the 
weak. It begins further back than. the 
destruction of the weak. 

If we breed only from the best stock 
the survival of the fittest must of necessity 
follow. The weak, inferior and poor 
stock will die out of itself, and none will be 
brought into the world to take its place. 
By following this course persistently we 
accomplish nature’s work in a_ better 
way.—American Cultivator. 


We have received from Walker & San- 
ford, Manchester, N. H., sample feathers 
from one of their extra Golden Wyan- 
dotte pullets. They have a pen of ten 
choice pullets scoring trom 92 to 93% 
mated with a cock that scored 92% at 
three shows this season. The feathers 
sent were extra fine in penciling and of 
rich color. 


The March issue of Agricultural Adver- 
tising, published by the Frank B. White 
Co., Chicago, Ill., was the annual poultry 
number and contained many important 
points for poultry advertisers. The mag- 
azine costs but $1 per year while adver- 
tisers will find it to be invaluable. 


Scovil’s White Wyandots. See adver- 


tisement page 96. 
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Orcharding. 
(Written for the Poultryman and Pomologist.) 


NO. VI. GRAFTING. 


Very few farms adapted to orcharding 
are free from volunteer trees. These 
trees when allowed to remain where they 
come up often prove to be great bearers 
of fruit—as I noted in one of my former 
articles, such trees are worthless to trans- 
plant. But when found by the fence and 
roadside or in the pastures they may be 
used to graft the Baldwin upon, making 
a strong growing tree. In grafting it is 
always best that the tree is quite good 
size so that the limb may be well set out 
from the main part of the tree. This will 
reach the reader at about the season to 
begin grafting. 

The practice with many is to cut the 
twigs from which the scions are to be cut 
quite early, packing them in damp saw- 
dust in the cellar. 
been to cut the twigs at the time we 
wished to use them and have always had 
extra good success. One point of success 
comes we think from the fact that we 
never graft with less than three men. 
The first trims and saws the hub, the 
second clefts the hub, fits and sets the 
scions and the third does the waxing. 

One cause for failure isin allowing the 
man who sets to handle the wax or tools. 


A very small amount of grease coming | 


between the fresh wood of the scion and 
hub will prevent the flow of sap. I give 
two rules for grafting-wax either of which 
are good. 

No. 1, rosin 4 pounds, 
pound, raw linseed oil 1 pint. 

No. 2, 4 pounds of rosin, 2 pounds 
beef-tallow, 1 pound beeswax. 

Mix and melt together over a slow fire 
in an iron dish and while hot turn into a 
tub of cold water, when cool enough to 
handle work it as well as you would 
candy. After working it may be placed 
in a vessel of water to keep. We always 
keep a good amount of wax on hand. 

A young tree may be galled by the 
mowing machine or rake wheel at haying 
time, by the chain harness or plow. Look 
after the tree at once while the wound is 
fresh using some narrow strips of cloth to 
draw the bark around the wound, covering 
well with wax. RICHLAND. 


beeswax 1 


The Apple and How to Grow It. 


The Division of Pomology, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, has issued a bulletin 
bearing the above title. It embraces 
topics intended especially for the guidance 
of the farmer in the propagation, cultiva- 
tion and care of the family orchard. 

_ Among the topics treated are, propaga- 
tion, location, drainage, fertilizers, lists of 
varieties suited to large areas, planting, 
care, culture, pruning and training, gath- 
ering the crop, disposition of the crop, 
etc., summarized as follows : 

1. A gentle eastern or northeastern 
slope, as a rule is the most desirable for 
an orchard site, but this may vary in dit- 
ferent apple sections. 

2. Soils such as are formed in timber 
regions afford the best results, but out- 
side of such districts clayey loam having 
free surface and subsoil drainage are 
best. 

3. Well-rotted barnyard manure is the 
most valuable for apple orchards. The 
next best fertilizer is crops of red clover 
grown among trees and allowed to fall 
and rot on the ground or frequently 
turned under and reseeded. 

4. Thorough surface tilth is required 


ur plan has always | : : 3 ‘ 
Our | J |during the growing season is recom- 


|to obtain best results inthe orchard, and 
| when needing fertllity the land should be 
| properly manured before plowing. 

5. 
spring. They should be strong, vigorous, 
one to two years old. having a well-de- 
veloped root system, and at time of set- 
ting their tops should be cut back to the 
height at which the main branches for the 
future top is to be formed. All broken 
and mutilated roots should be cut back 
to sound wood. For easy planting open 
out a deep furrow with a two-horse plow 
along the line where the rows are to be 
made and cross-check at the distance 
apart at which the trees are to stand. At 
the crosses level off the ground at the 
bottom of the furrow to receive the tree 
with its roots in natural position, and fill 
in the dirt among them well, and tramp 
down, leaning the tree slightly to the 
southwest. 

6. Thorough tillage with a cultivator 


mended, and plowing the land each 
spring, turning it each alternate year 
toward the trees. 

7. Prune each year in early spring be- 
fore growth starts, removing all cross 


| branches, and thinning out where too 
| densely grown, so as to balance the tops 


and aftord free air circulation and admit 
sunlight to all parts of the tree. 

8. All classes—summer, autumn and 
winter apples—must be caretully picked 
without loosening the stems trom the 


| protection from sun and wind until final 


| disposition is made of them. 


Apples for 
home use should be stored in some place 
where the temperature should be kept as 


| low as possible without danger of frost. 


g. Summer and autumn sorts, if for 
market, require an immediate disposition, 
as they are quickly perishable. Winter 


varieties may be held for a while during a | 


glut inthe market and in seasons of a 
shortage generally. At other times it is 
question of good business policy for the 
producer to consider well the best way of 
disposing of his crop. 


Scovil’s White Wyandots. See adver- 


ment page 96. 


Growing the Currant. 


The currant is a most popular fruit, as 
it well deserves to be, not only for its ex- 
cellence as a fruit, but also that it can be 
grown where other fruits would not do, 
such as serving as boundary hedges and 
along garden walks. In fact it will thrive 
in most all places excepting hot ones. 
Where the soil gets very hot or where 
they are shaded by a building or by large 


fruit ; handled carefully to avoid bruises | 
|or breakage of skin, and placed under | 


}are sweeter than 


‘this 1s desired. 


that they can be set in mid-summer to 
better advantage, for they take root then 


; lat once, and are already plants by the 
Trees are more safely set in early | 


time fallcomes. These mid-summer ones 
too, want no extra care in winter, but late 
fall set cuttings must have a mulching or 
a covering of earth to prevent their being 
thrown out by the frost. The enemies of 
the currant are the currant worm and the 
currant borer, but neither is thought for- 
midable nowadays. Powdered hellebore 
quickly destroys the worm: and the 
borer seldom seems to be in such num- 
bers as to doserious damage. Theshoots 
which it bores and destroys can very often 
be spared, as proper thinnings out of 
shoots in winter is often neglected. The 
favorite sorts now grown are the Versail- 
les, Cherry, Fay’s and Red Dutch, all 
red, and the White Versailles and White 
Dutch. Versailles and Cherry are large 


| berried sorts and so is Fay’s, while having 


a longer bunch. Red Dutch is smaller, 
but a prolific sort, and is rather sweeter 
than the other red ones. White currants 
red ones and will be 
planted in preference to the red when 
The black currant is sel- 
dom eaten from the bush as the others 
are, but for pies, jellies and preserves 
they are very much esteemed ; they are 
entirely free from insect pests.— Practical 


| Farmer. 


| able—Bartlett, 


trees, for part of the day, they do very | 


well. If possible to select for them a deep 
soil, moist and cool, as such soils mostly 
are, there will be no trouble about healthy 
currants. If the bushes have to take their 


chance in the open garden, it will pay well | 
to have a mulch placed about them in| V1 f : 
this climate, and longer lived than any 


summer, that the soil may be kept cool. 
The currant is a cool country plant and 
thrives the best where it can be given the 
same conditions as nearly as possible. As 
to the season of planting them, there is no 
time like the fall, and they may be set at 
any time after the close of August; the 
sooner the better, as fresh roots are 
formed before winter comes. This leads 
to the question of propagating currants. 
It is done altogether by cuttings, set either 
in fallor spring. Fallset ones are usually 
set in October, but it should be known 


|starting new places. 


| found to have overgrown the quince. 


Dwarf or Standard Pears. 


Pear trees come into bearing earlier 
than apples, and are more reliable for an 
annual crop. Either standards or dwartis 
if planted in a deep, moist, but well 
drained, strong soil, will prove satisfac- 
tory. On a light soil, with a gravel sub- 
soil, the standards, with their longer routs, 
will produce fairly good results where 
dwarts will fail. 

The dwarf tree is indispensable in grow- 
ing pears; itis necessary in gardens of 
limited space; some desirable varieties 
can be grown only on quince stock, and 
its early bearing makes it desirable in 
Afterwards a tree 
can be changed to astandard by “‘lipping,”’ 
which consists in removing the soil 
around the trunk to the depth of two or 
three inches, when the pear stock will be 
By 
puncturing this with a narrow gouge or 
pocket knife, raising narrow lips of the 
bark and the wood in six or eight places, 
equidistant around the trunk, returning 
the soil around the tree and covering with 
a light mulch, roots will stick out from 
the incisions and an even balanced stand- 
ard tree will be secured. 

A limited number of varieties is desir- 
Sheldon, Seckel, Bosc, 
Angouleme, Dana’s Hovey, Clairgeau 
and Anjou. The following list, with ordi- 
nary care, would furnish the table from 
the middle of July to the following March: 
Doyenne, Gifford, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Bartlett, Seckel, Sheldon, Bosc, Commice, 
Angouleme, Dana’s Hovey, Anjou and 
Vicar. The pear is perfectly hardy in 


other of the fruits. Several trees in the 
suburbs of Boston more than 200 years 
old are still bearing fruit. The pear has 
few insect enemies ; blight has made its 
appearance occasionally; usually during 
June and July and is seen by the leaves 
turning black. If limbs are diseased, the 
tree may be saved by cutting off the 
diseased portion down to sound wood. 
If the whole tree is diseased it should be 
removed at once from the orchard.—J/. £. 
Farmer. 
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GEESE AS MONEY MAKERS. 


Great Possibilities of the Industry — What 
Few Have Done Many Can Do. 


We believe that with proper knowledge 


there is more profit and less risk in geese | 
raising than in anything in the poultry 


line. Goslings grow twice as fast as 
Pekin ducks, twice as large in same time, 
require less expensive food, (mostly 
grass, until fatted). and when dressed 
bring more money per pound then nat- 
urally raised ducks. 
managed, goslings rarely die, except 
from accident. Old geese also are the 


hardiest and least liable to sickness of any | 
They require nothing in| 


poultry stock. 
the way of shelter except in the extreme 
north, and very little there—usually dis- 
dain even the shelter of a shedin coldest 
weather. A straw-littered open wagon 
shed or a roofed: in manure heap is better 
than anything that can be provided them 
in the way of a house. 
to occupy this at any season. 
feet enable them to walk on snow; it has 
no terrors to them. In worst driving 
snow storms they face the wind, squat on 
the snow, tuck their feet beneath, under 
their fluff, and put their bill under their 
wing. When snow drifts over them they 
simply stand up frequently, shake them- 


selves, take a few steps to get on top of| 


the drift, and settle down again. They 
can weather the most severe snow or 
rain storm better even than a turkey, and 
are right in their element if out during 
either. They will live a good part of the 
year on pasture only, and where marsh 
lands useless for all other purposes are 
available, can be maintained very cheaply. 

Stock geese do not have to be renewed 
every year or two, like hens. Once 
mated they will continue to breed each 
season, and are profitable from five to 
eight years, or longer, according to how 
they are fed. Their entire product can 
be killed or sold alive each season when 
two or three months old. By renewing 
the ganders once in five or six years, 
according to the number of fernales given 
them, the latter can be profitably kept 
for a much longer time. 

Very little capital is required to embark 
in the business on the farm. If success- 
ful, better returns, we believe, will be 
secured than from any branch of the 
poultry industry, not excepting successful 
turkey raising. Geese costing $2 to $3 
each in quantity may give an average 
product $7 to $10 each season. Better 
geese skilfully managed may each yield a 
market product that will bring $25 to $40. 

No long brooder houses, incubator 
cellars, or extensive houses for layers are 
required’ Expenditure for good breed- 
ing stock and for grain is about all, besides 
time, that is necessary on the farm. A 
pasture or mowing lot surrounded with 
high wall or fence that will keep in sheep, 
will serve as yard, and old boxes or 
barrels filled with nesting material, of 
brush shelters in secluded nooks, will be 
selected as nests. A permanent water 
supply from brook or spring hole will 
make all complete, but lacking this, a 
large tub sunk in the ground level with 
surface kept filled will answer the pur- 
pose. Land that will pasture one cow 
will furnish pasturage for eight geese o1 
more. Land that would not be suitable 
for cows or sheep, or little else, may be 
turned to accouut as a goose pasture. 
With fox hounds to keep foxes away, and 
suitable dogs to protect them from 
vermin and from other dogs, you have, 
after the first year, a very productive out- 


When intelligently | 


They often refuse | 
Their web | 


fit. The possibilities of profit from geese 
thus located is hardly realized even by 
old-time geese raisers. 

It is possible to secure as many as—or 
| more than—35 goslings from one female 
goose. This has been done many times 
with the right geese. It is possible to 
grow an 8% lb. gosling in eight weeks, 
and make them average from Io to 12 Ibs. 
| each at ten weeks, or 15 Ibs. at twelve 
weeks. Dressed early goslings marketed 
in June and early in July, bring from 28 
to 25c. per Ib. After this the price rapidly 
declines to 22c., 20c., 18c., and last 
season reached 15c. per Ib. We shipped 
each week a sugar barrel full of dressed 
geese (22 to 17 with ice, ) for many weeks 
last summer and fall. 
from $42 to $32 per barrel, and they were 
mostly goslings from common market 
geese, and the off-colored or 
specimens of our pure-bred varieties, the 
| rest being saved for breeding purposes. 
They were not equal to what we could 
have raised by crossing finest pure-bred 
geese. 
on the place, and half the geese were 
bought too late to be mated, we raised 
over 300 goslings from fifty or 
mated geese. 

Goslings may be sold alive to fatteners 
from June to October, at eight to ten 
| weeks of age, or as soon as they reach a 


enough to reach their tail. Some kinds 
reach this stage sooner than others, and 
sell earliest at a high price. 
are small, or late in maturing, must be 
kept and fed longer before they will be 
taken, and then the price is always con- 
siderably lower. The fatteners drive 
about the goose-raising sections of Rhode 
Island, collect the live goslings, and cart 
them to a central location. Some sea- 
sons a fancy price is paid to get the few 
very earliest ones. Later, large quantities 
are bought at $1.25 each; then at $1.10, 
$1, and sometimes late goslings are sold 
as low as 8oc. and 75c. We believe, 
however, that last season all fatteners 
were willing to pay $1 each, and that 
none were sold for less. 

Those who raise early goslings often 
have them cleaned out, all sold alive in 
this way to the goose cart men before 
haying time. This saves the bother of 
fattening, dressing and shipping, the 
latter an important item when the dis- 
tance from railroads is great. The old 
geese are then put on a distant pasture to 
get their own living until frost. Then 
there are practically no geese on the 
place, and the farmer is free of their care 
the rest of the summer. 

In 1885, according to the state census, 
there were in Rhode Island 8,677 breed- 
ing geese valued at $14,437, while their 
product was valued at $23,629, an average 
product of $2.72 per goose. The average 
product per turkey was 78c. The state 
census for 1895 estimates the number of 
geese kept at 3,909, and they were valued 
at $7,141; the number of goslings raised 
at 22,257, which were valued at $26,039. 


product was secured from less than one- 


ten years before. The average return 
| from each breeding goose was $6.76—five 


| the value of the product for each breeding 

goose in 1885. Evidently, though fewer 
| geese were kept, they were better man- 
/aged, or more profitable stock was used. 
| One large goose raiser who raised from 
two hundred to five hundred goslings 
yearly for eight years, found that his 
| yearly average product per goose for that 


They brought us| 


inferior | 


Although this was the first season | 


sixty | 


certain size and have wings that are long | 


Those that. 


| That season apparently a more valuable | 


third the number of breeding geese kept} 


and one-tenth goslings to each bird,—_ 
which compares very favorably with $2.72, | 
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|period was $7.48. The average price 
| received during that time for live goslings 
_sold to fatteners, was $1.11 each. Aver- 
age number goslings raised was six and 
one-half per goose. Total number gos- 
| lings raised, 3,258; total receipts, $3,645.- 
44—or an average of $455.30 a year for 
eight years. 

The breeding geese he used were rather 
| superior to the common market geese. 
| African and Brown China geese were 

crossed with the old common kind. This 
record—250o to 495 goslings per year from 
57 to 68 breeders, is not to be sniffed at; 
| but compared with what can be done 
with finer geese and more desirable 
crosses, would be thrown far in the shade. 

Some geese lay more eggs than others; 
some grow faster and larger. Certain 
| crosses are more marketable, and sell for 
much more per pound. Let us emphasize 
this fact. It used to be thought that to 
raise ten goslings per year from common 
female geese was doing extremely well. 
A goose that laid one or two sittings, and 
hatched her own eggs could not do much 
better than this, if as well. Twenty or 
twenty-five eggs in a season per goose, if 
not allowed to sit, has been thought a 
good number. The following is an ex- 
ample of what an up-to-date goose breed- 
er can do with up-to-date pure bred 
geese. 

Mr. William Rankin once let a pair of 
old Africans run separately, and fed them 
liberally to see the best they could do. 
The goose laid 51 eggs, but he succeeded 
in getting only 37 goslings from them. 
A horse got loose, killed one, and one 
died—leaving 35 for market. These sold 
for $81.47. 

A neighbor of his did even better with 
a pair that season. ‘‘One goose,’’ says 
Mr. Rankin, ‘‘gave me more profit than 
| a cow and two hogs.”’ 

An acquaintance of ours when buying 
poultry was offered a trio of Embdens 
and atrio of Toulouse geese that were 
from well-bred stock. Their owner had 
kept them one or two seasons at a loss, 
and wanted to get rid of them. The 
buyer, to accommodate, and _ thinking 
| that he could trade them off or kill them 
and get his money back, took them. 
To his surprise his wife took a great liking 
to them, and insisted on keeping them. 
They were put ina small hen yard back 
of the barn, where there was some grass 
turf, and fed the same as the hens. The 
eggs were saved and set under hens, and 
the geese were not allowed to sit. 

From the eggs laid by these females 92 
goslings were raised, and all were large 
and fine. They were kept and fattened, 
a few sold alive, and the rest marketed. 
All brought over $1.50 each, dressed, and 
averaged nearly $2 each. At $1.50 each 
they would have brought $138. 

At the fatteners’ price the 92 two-thirds 
grown would have brought $100, but by 
being kept and fattened sold for almost 
twice that. Is it any wonder then that 
these geese are not for sale, or that an 
| offer of $ro each for the six, $60, would 
not be considered? The following year 
(last season) less care was taken in caring 
for the eggs, and the first forty did not 
hatch, were probably chilled or kept too 
long, but the remainder hatched well, 
and over sixty goslings were secured. 
As the summer was a very dry one, and 
green grass mostly killed on their small 
village lots they were obliged to sell 
them when one-third or half grown, and 
received a trifle less than $1 each. If the 
forty early eggs had received better care, 
or the winter had not been so severe, the 
previous year’s product would probably 
have been exceeded. Even with a partial 
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failure in hatching, and a dry season 
which caused early disposal of the gos- 
lings, they realized some over $55 for the 
second season’s product more than in 
such a season many would have thought 
-of paying them for the old geese. 

In this case the Embden and Toulouse 
trios were yarded together. 
gander not only mated with his two 
geese, but appropriated one of the Tou- 
louse females, leaving the Toulouse male 
but one. Probably this helped the num- 
ber of fertile eggs—probably more were 
secured than if they had been yarded 
separately. Some of the goslings were 
therefore crosses, but came mostly white 
and light gray, and made more desirable 
market goslings than the pure ones; were 
larger and heavier than the others; and 
most salable in market. This, of course, 
is an extreme case of good birds receiving 
good treatment, and shows what may be 
done under favorable conditions with two 
or three-year-olds that are well mated. 

A gentleman in Rhode Island having a 
small country place, was presented with 
four Toulouse geese eggs. They were 
from geese his friend bought of the 
writer when in charge of the geese ex- 
periments at the R. I. agricultural ex- 
periment station. The geese were from 
the same stock that were so profitable in 
hands of the lady mentioned. They were 
as fine young as we had raised at the ex- 
periment station, but were sold because 
we required only old geese for our experi- 
ments, and they crowded each other for 
room. The four eggs presented to this 
gentleman were of the second season’s 
laying. They were set under a hen; 
three goslings hatched, all of which were 


raised. There were two ganders and one | 
|least 25c. per Ib., 


goose. They were given no more room 
than the average town back lot or orchard; 
were fed like the hens, with grain and 
table scraps. One gander was killed and 
eaten, and the pair kept over. The next 
spring the goose laid 36 eggs, which were 
set under hens, and 29 goslings were 
hatched and 26 raised, three being lost in 
a storm. Part were sold at summer 
hotels near by, and the remainder eaten. 
The second season this goose laid 47 eggs, 
which were set under hens, 41 goslings 


The Embden | 


234 Ibs. in five weeks, and 7 lbs. at eight | 
weeks. Compare this with weights of | 
goslings from most undesirable matings, 
1% lbs. at five weeks, 4% Ibs. at eight | 
weeks. 

Again compare goslings hatched May 
7th, from best matings, 5% Ibs. at five 
and one-half weeks, 8 tog lbs. at nine 
and one-half weeks, with those from un- 
desirable matings, 234 Ibs. at five and 
one-half weeks, 634 Ibs. at nine and one- | 
half weeks. 


Of May 23d hatch most desirable cross- 
es reached 3% Ibs. at five weeks, 7% lbs. 
at nine weeks, and 9% lbs. at ten weeks. 
Least desirable, 2% lbs. at five weeks, 
4% lbs. at nine weeks, and 6% at ten 
weeks. 

June 17th hatch, most desirable, S'% 
Ibs. at eight weeks; 11% Ibs. at ten 
weeks; and 1434 lbs. at five months. 
Least desirable (average weights) 534 at 
eight weeks; 7 lbs. at ten weeks, and 
834 lbs. at five months. 

July 2d hatch, most desirable 8% Ibs. 


rey 


at eight weeks; 10% Ibs. at ten weeks; | 
From least | 
desirable, 6% lbs. at eight weeks; 7% lbs. | 


and 13% lbs. at five months. 


at ten weeks, and 834 lbs. at five months. | 
The above are all average weights of a 
lot of goslings, not individual specimens. 
Of the earliest, eight weeks. old goslings | 
marketable size, those from best stock | 
averaged 23, Ibs. each more in weight | 
than the others. The man who produced | 
one hundred of the best sort would have | 
been able to have sold 275 more lbs. 
green geese at eight weeks than one who 
raised the other kind. 
20, such birds properly dressed, would 
have brought in Boston or New York, at 
possibly 25c. The 
extra 275 lbs. would have brought $68.75. 
Probably that extra amount, simply due to 


| using better breeding geese, would have 


paid for the first difference in cost of the | 


better geese three or more times over by 
the extra value in the product the first 
season, to say nothing about the extra 


' value of the product for another five years. 


Another case: Of the June 2d hatch, 


'from best matings, weighed, average 13 4 


hatched; 5 were killed by accident, and | 


36 raised. 


Thirty-seven dollars is a low | 


estimate of the market value of these gos- | 


lings when three months old. The pro- 
duct of this one female the second season, 
if fattened and dressed, 
brought in city markets one-half more, 
or $50 at least. 

We know a Rhode Island farmer who 
had one year 37 sheep, ewes, from which 
37 lambs were raised, and sold at $5 
each—$185. 
same season 10 geese paid better, and 
ate less. 

A New Jersey man who visited me this 
summer, one who had lately gone into 


| 
would + have | 


Ibs. at five months. From poorest mat- 
ings, weighed 834 lbs. at five months, a 
difference of 4% lbs. in favor of the best 
matings. If one hundred geese were 
raised of each, and sold at five months at 
isc. per Ib., this would be reasonable 
figure at which to estimate marketable 


price; the difference would be 450 Ibs. in| 


favor of the better geese. The man who 
raised the poorer sort would receive $97 
less for same number of goslings if they 


| brought the same price per pound, which 


He informed me that the) : 
| because he economized, and bought the 


business on a small scale, informs me | 
that each and every one of his female | 


geese has paid him $20 each season, and 
he has since gone into raising goslings 
much more extensively. 

“The misery of cheapness,’ the buying 
of inferior stock because it is cheap, is 
the greatest hindrance to success, and 
greatly scales down the number of gos- 
lings raised, and their quality. 
out the comparative unprofitableness of 


Leaving | 


| the difference in price is less later in the 
| season, the weight is greater, and a gos- | 


Eggs for Hatching 


common geese, let us show the difference | 
in the growth of goslings between different | 
varieties of pure bred geese and their 


crosses. 
Early hatched goslings raised by us 


while at the Rhode Island experiment | 


station from best geese and most desirable | 


matings, reached an average weight of 


is not likely. He is that much poorer, 
poorer geese. What he lost would have 
bought the other man’s flock in the first 
place; yes, would have bought twice as 
many good geese as were required to| 
raise one hundred goslings. Although | 


ling that weighs 4% lbs. more at five 
months will sell for 60c. more dressed— 
worth taking the trouble for, surely. 
Figure out the difference all the way 
through, and you will be convinced that it | 
pays to raise the best that is possible. To 
be sure some geese that produce small | 
ones will give a great many of them; again 
some that produce large goslings will 
produce but few, but you need not have 
either sort. Some matings will produce 
nearly as many as the most prolific but 
inferior sort, and heavy goslings that ‘are 
the most salable ofall. The best always 


At that date, June | 


African Geese 


dressed stock goes begging at very much 
nearer cost price. 

Profits actually realized on geese im- 
properly kept or on inferior or worthless 
stock properly kept, should not be taken 
as a standard of what good geese may be 
made todo. The best that has been done 
others may do, and even excel. The 
average product of hens generally, twenty 
years ago, was much lower than now. 
An average product of one flock that was 
then considered high is now common, 
and not unusual. Hens as well as 
methods have been improved, and what 
is more important, this good stock has 
been quite generally secured and kept, 
and a knowledge of the best methods has 
become quite generally known and 
appreciated by all classes. Possessed by 
the many instead of by the few, good 
stock and knowledge of better methods 
have given a great impetus to the pro- 


| duction of eggs, chickens, and ducks in 


this country within a few years. Once 
great success with poultry in any numbers 
with a substantial profit, was hardly 
believed in. Now excellent success is 
common, and moderate success is easy 
for many people. 

Instances of success in goose produc- 
tion under present conditions are not as 
common as they should be, and where 


they have occurred the results have 
| rarely been published. Better stock and 
a knowledge of better methods may 


revolutionize the goose raising industry 
all over the country. In another article | 
will as nearly as possibie tell how to  suc- 
ceed in raising geese.— Samuel Cushinan 
m Karim Poultry. 


Too Bad. 


It is too bad for the poultry industry in 
Maine that the only winter show in the 
istate is left to the wide-awake boys ot 
Calais and vicinity. Their enthusiasm 
should put to shame the breeders outside 
of that section. By their zeal they are 
attracting attention to their stock, making 
sales and greatly improving the poultry 
|all through that country. At the Bangor 
fair last year, many of the choice birds 
came -from these same breeding pens. 
There should be just such a show in every 
county in Maine, the whole to be fol- 
|lowed by a state show and the whole 
might be compassed if there was a spirit 
of hearty cooperation. Oxford, Andro- 
scoggin, Somerset, Penobscot, Cumber- 
land and Sagadahoc counties have all had 
live poultry organizations. It is time 
these were revived for the good of the 
ihen of the future and the pocket of the 
owner.—JJaime Farmer. 

lay early and 


Rhode Island Redsiss°%8 


Have as yellow skiu and legs as 
any white fowl. Are not angular, bony and leggy 
wheu dressed and have no black pin feathers. Are 
hardiest and lay largesc (thick shelled pink tinted) 
eggs of any fowl of their size. 


mature early, 


dressed poultry. 


‘They Just Suit the Farmer. 


from rugged meat 
and egg stock of 
good ancestry, either rose or single comb v ariety, at 
$2 per 15: $3 per 30; pS per 100. Descriptive circular 
free. SAMUEL CUSHMAN, Pawtucket, R. I. 


are surest breeders and 
most prolific and profit- 
able of any of the large 


kinds. If you wants lots of the most marketable early 


| gostings put good Embden males with genuine African 


females or African males with large Embden or Toul- 

ouse females, 

Our African Embden, 

and Toulouse geese Have Been Bred 
Eggs for hatch- 
ing up to May 


to Suit the Farmer. 


15th, from finest old geese, show winners, $4 for five. 
From young geese $2.50 for five. Descriptive circular 


sell at good prices, while the inferior 


| free. 


SAMUEL CUSHMAN, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Fruit and Poultry. 


It has been my practice for many years 
to raise from 300 to 4oo chicks among 
peas, beans, sweet corn, squashes, beets, 
cabbage and tomatoes, on an area of 
about two acres. with no harm to the 
growing crops. I have picked fine crops 
of Cuthbert raspberries, where the nearly 
matured chicks, in pursuit of the insects | 
about the ripe fruit, were still content to 
leave the berries untouched, even such as 
had fallen to ground. 

The secret of all this was the manage- 
ment. The mother hens were kept strict- 
ly to the brood coops, with none of my 
valued crops in reach. Earlier in the 
season, when the chicks were much 
younger, a small bed of strawberries had 
been spared ; although my custom is to 
grow these, also lettuce and potatoes, 
elsewhere. The chicks become accus- 
tomed to depend on grass and young 
weeds for their greens, this habit being 
formed before the crops come on. A 
liberal allowance of wheat and water is 
kept within their reach at alltimes. After 
the salable ears of corn are picked, the | 
chicks thus raised have to be taught to 
pick the remaining ears. 

I repeat, the secret of combining poul- 
try with fruits is correct management .It 
has long been a customary remark with 
me that | would not think of conducting 
either branch by itself. The only instance 
where chickens meddled with the tomato | 
patch, | was enabled later to trace to a 
neglected supply of water. I was then 
compelled to pick tomatoes at the first | 
sign of coloring, a practice I have ever 
since followed, as, when house-ripened, | 
there is little trouble with rot. So, after 
taking pains to educate the chicks, they, 
in their turn, educated me. 

A neighbor had five barrels of Northern 
Spies upon the tree nearest his hen house, 
when the remaining trees in an acre} 
orchard have none. The chip-dirt from | 
an adjoining woodshed kept the grass 
from growing about this tree, and the) 
flock put in most of their time here. In| 
my own case, a clump of eight apple trees | 
was used a single summer to shelter a} 
half-dozen broods of chicks, with a mark- | 
ed benefit in color of foliage, and improv- 
ed fruit yield for several years. 

There must be many kinds of greens | 
adapted to the latitude of Carolina, a 
small patch of which, grown here and | 
there, would have supplied a more de-| 
lected green diet than peach trees, 


Special Offer . 


To NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


To all who send 25 cents: 
before May 1 for a Sub-. 
scription to the Poultryman | 
will 
send FREE the back num 
bers commencing with No. 


and Pomologist, we 


1, thus giving 17 papers 


\for 25 cents. 


POPULAR 


25c POULTRY BOOKS. 


“THE HEN BUSINESS,” from A to Z. Chapters 
from experience. A new book—2o chapters. By 
Mrs. May Taylor. The most practical treatise on 
the whole question of poultry raising for pleasure and 
for profit ever written. We also publish ‘“The Art of 
Poultry Breeding,’ by J. H. Davis; ‘‘500 Questions 
and Answers on Poultry Raising;” ‘‘Low Cost Poul- 


try Houses’—plans and specifications; ‘‘Pigeon 
(Queries’—questions on pigeons answered; “Uncle 
*Rastus’ Poultry Book’—humorous. Also “Cattle 
and the Dairy” and ‘Dairying for Profit.” Bach 


book, 25 Gents. Anytwo books 4o cents: six 
for $r.00. ‘The Fanciers’ Review and any one of 
these books 50 cents, weich is the price of Review 
alone. You get book free. 
THE FANCIERS’ REVIEW, Chatham, N. Y. 


COLLINS’ 
Rhode Island Reds. 


Just the birds to tone up and increase the 
Egg Production of common fowl. 


yea The Great Utility Breed. 34 
My.stock are great layers and they 


Won at the Great Boston Show. 
two prizes on two entries. Stock for sale 
at honest prices. 

Incubator Eggs 6.00 per 100. 
Eggs from best pen, $2.00 per 15. 


E. M. COLLINS, Maplewood, Mass. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES. 


Eggs for Hatching 


In| from good size, strong, vigorous, prolific 


the North, lettuce grown thickly in close, | /ayersof BROWN EGGS. $1.50 per 13. 


double rows. with quite narrow cultivat- | 
ing spaces alternating, would be my | 
choice. 

I am satisfied that any of the tree fruits, | 
and any of the flying breeds of fowls will 
constitute a beautifully matched team if 
properly handled. A hen is nota com- 
plete imbecile, and will develop consid- | 
erable ingenuity before she will starve ; | 


and her appetite directed into proper | 
channels is the greatest aid the fruit 
grower can have.—/. W. Proctor, im 


farm Journal. 


Scovil’s Buff Rocks. See ad. page 96. | 


JAMES H. BANKS, Westbrook, Me. 


WANTED ‘i: <2 


Butter, Fegs, Cab. 
bages,  Sguashes, 

Turnips, and all Vegetables in large or 

small quantities. Also Hay by the carload 

lot. State price wanted, delivered at 

Boston. 

W. E. BARNES, JR., 
108 DUSTIN STREET, BRIGHTON, MASS. 


Sharples GreamSeparatore—Profitable Dairying. | Back N ul mM bers 


Rhode Island Reds. 


Vigorous, - Great Layers. 


Farm Bred, - 


First and Special Premiums at Barnstable, 1808. 


Eggs $1.00 for 15, $3.00 for 50. 
Fine Imperial Pekin Duck Eggs, 5c Each. | 


Geo, H. Adams, CHATHAM, MASS. 


Of The Poultryman and Pomologist 
3c Each. 


Make vour file complete 
before our supply ts exhausted. 


1 
‘McKenney’s 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


are again at the front. 


Look up my winnings at the Eastern 
and Maine State Fairs, 1898 and 18g9. 
Send for circular, that will tell you. 


FINEST LAYING STRAINS ON EARTH. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
Buff Plymouth Rocks, $2.00 per 13 eggs, 
: $9.00 per too, Blue Barred Plymouth 
: Rocks, $1.50 per 15, $6.00 per 100. My 
Stock is all Standard Bred, strong and 
vigorous. 


I. V. MCKENNEY, 
WEST AUBURN, ME. 


HOUDANS. 
WHITE WANDOTTES. 
Quality Unexcelled. 


Birds of my strains have won at many of 
the best shows in New England. Bred 
for business. Stock for sale. Eggs for 
hatching $1.00 per setting. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. MRS. G. A. NORRIS, 

Box 28, LEBANON, MAINE. 


Prize Winning Black Langshans. 


At the Fitchburg Show, Noy. 28to Dec 1, on four 
birds entered, I won five prizes, viz: three first prizes, 
one second and one special. I havesome fine cockerels 
at $2.00 each. Eggs $1.50 per setting. 


W. T. LAUGHTON, 


167 West Broadway, Sta A., Gardner, Mass. 


1900. BOSTON. 


First on R. C., RhodeIsland Red Cock. 
S. C. Rhode Island Red Hen. First on S. C., Rhode 
Island Red Pen. 38 prizes at Fall River, Dec. 1899. 
Light Brahmas, Rhode Island Reds, Houdans, Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, and B. P. andG.S. Bantams. Eggs 
$2.00 per 13, $5.00 per go. Send for circular. 


Daniel P. Shove, Fall River, Mass. 


Pres. R. I. Red Club. 


BANTAMS. 


First class birds. Stock and eggs for 
sale. Best eggs, $3.00 per setting. Stock 
at reasonable prices. CHARLES R. CHASE, 
Newbury, Mass. 


Montauk Strain. 


My Barred Rocks are nice vigorous stock, are Barred 
to the skin and bred on practical lines. Standard 
points and large egg record. My White Wyandottes 
are equally as good. I don't ask *‘War Prices” tor 
eggs, but sell as low as quality will admit. Eggs $x 
per Setting, 3 for $2.50. Good batch guaranteed. No 
Catalogue. W. E. NOYES, Lebanon, Me. 


1900. 


First on 


Buff and... 
White Cochin 


ECGS, 13 for $1.00, from ext 4 

SB choice matings of standard breed 
#7 White Wyandottes, the best general 

urpose fowl in existence. Send 

or descriptive price-list (it’s 
free). P. W. WELLS, Prop, w 
Reliable Poultry Yards, 

1 Wall Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


MONEY MAKERS. 


Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, and White Wyan- 
dottes ; healthy, vigorous stock, prolific layers. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15, $6.00 per roo, 
AMOS VASTINE, Elysburg, Pa. 
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, . . . THOROUGHBRED 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 


WHITE! 


PRINCE ALBUS STRAIN 


ARE 
REAL 


“Prize Winners,’’ too! 
| 
EGGS, £2 per 13; $3-50 per 26; $5 per 


39; #10 100 selected; $8 per 
too unselected. 
We give great care to packing, and 
we guarantee high fertility. | 
Try us and see. | 
Stock for sale. 


SUNNYWORTH POULTRY FARM, 


CHAS. R. POWERS & SON, Prop’s, 
278 No. Main St., =- Randolph, Mass 


Write tor circular. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS. 


Under this heading cards of forty words or less will 
be inserted once for 40 cents, four times for $1.00, or 
one year for $2.50, always in advance. For extra 
words add one cent per word per insertion. Each 
initial or figure will count as a word. No changes al- 
lowed on four months’ ads. Cards will be run in uni- 
form style and without display. Full amount must 
accompany copy, or the advertisement will not be in- 
serted. | 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. | 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively. 
My matings for 1899 produced birds scoring 94 points 
by Felch, Four pens carefully mated for the coming 
season. Eggs $1.50 per 13; $2.00per 26. Satisfac- | 
tion guaranteed. B. S. GALE. Monroe street, 
Amesbury. Mass. 


WYANDOTTES, 


WHITE WYANDOTTES AND BARRED PLY- 
MOUTH ROCKS. Prize winning stock. Bred for 
standard points and utility. Eggs and Stock for sale at 
reasonable prices. HARRY J. HAMBLETT, Ward 
Hill, Haverhill, Mass. 


GOLDEN AND WHITE WYANDOTTES. Buff 
Laced, Golden and W. C. B. Polish Buff Leghorns, 
Indian Games, Indian Runner Ducks. Stock for sale, 
write for prices, Eggs $r.00 per 13 | 

WALKER & SANFORD, 


Manchester, N.H. 


LANGSHANS. 


LANGSHANS. Prize winning Black Langshans. | 
Winners at Boston, Worcester, Amesbury and all lead- 
ing shows. Stock forsale. Eggs $2.00 per15. Fair 
hatch guaranteed. H. J. MANLEY, Jacobs Street, | 
Maplewood, Mass. | 


LEGHORNS. | 


BUFF LEGHORNS. One of the finest flocks in 
America. Winners for 9 years, and every ist at the 
great Detroit and Battle Creek show this season; score 
951-2. Greatunder color, can’t bebeat. Best Eggs ¢2 
per 13. Send for 8-page circular free, stamp accepted. | 

GEO. S. BARNES, Battle Creek, Mich. 


CURTIS’ S. GC. BROWN LEGHORNS AND | 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Bred for utility, 
egg production and feather. My Leghorns were the 
winning birds at Eastern Maine State Fair,99. Eggs in | 
season. Address L. W. Curtis, Brewer, Me. | 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS are fnst taking the lead 
as general purpose fowls. A few cockerels and pullets 
yet for sale. Fine stock. Place your orders at once. | 
Eggs for hatching, reasonable. E. F. HOWARD, | 
Concord, N. H. | 


ANCONAS. | 


ANCONAS. The greatest egg producers known. | 
Eggs forsale. We were the first to import them to | 
America, first to make known to American public. | 
Send for 1900 catalogue. Stamp for reply. BRANT- | 
BOOMER. BROS.. 5th and Hamilton Ave., Pittsburg, | 

a. 


| 
t 


| attention and booked for any desired date. 


‘LUNT & CURTIS, 


Barred Plymouth Rocks — *wiscir 
THE PRACTICAL and White Wyandottes. 


Our stock of these varieties is selected from the best strains, and while they are 
bred for egg production and the market requirements, the Standard of Perfection is 
followed as closely as possible in the selection. Hardiness and Perfect Health 
are the first requirements of our score card, and our stock will receive no cut in 
these sections. The pens are now mated, and orders for eggs will receive careful 
Eggs are of good size and dark color. 


Eggs from Best Pens $2.00 per 13; $5.00 per 40. 
Incubator Eggs, $5.00 per 100. 


Box 544, FREEPORT, MAINE. 


M. M.S. 


POULTRY FENCING 


Has more good qualities than all others com- 
bined—cabled selvage and a cable every foot 
in height of fence. Requires fewer posts 
and No Top or Bottom Rail— 
Pleasing—Serviceable— Practical— 
Economical Satisfactory. 
Saves 50% in cost of completed fence. 
NOTE—Even if nettine be donated, the com 
plete fence will cost more than where M. M.S. 
POULTRY FENOING is used ut réeular price. Deduct price of netting from Estimate 


No. 2, and see. WE ALSO MAKE HOG, FI7TLD AND LAWA FENCING. 
rd 


ESTIMATE No7. ESTIMATE No. 2. 
60 rods 4-foot M. M. S. Poultry Pence made of 60 rods old-fashioned diamond netting, 4feet 
No. 19 galvanized steel wire, @ 65cperrod § 39.00 in Height. made of No, 19 galvanized steel 


eee eco 


Tea aT 


Patented July 21, 1596. 


61 posts, @20 cents 2 12.20 wire. (7 65 cents per rod = - 39.00 
Setting posts, 5 cents each - 4 2 3.05 121 posts. (@ 20 cents - ; - ah 
N y ‘ Setting posts, @ 5 cents each - - 6. 
a OMors Bottom Rail Required. a 1,520 sq. ft. m top and bot. rail, $20.00 per M ~ 26.40 
No Labor Putting Rail on Posts Required. 30 Ibs. 20d nails. @ 5 cents =! z 1.50 
No Nails to Attach Rails Required. 8 hours labor putting up rail, @25e. per hour 2.00 
5 Ibs. staples, @ 7 cents - - - 3D 10 hours labor stretching netting,@ 25¢e pr hou 2.50 
#hours labor stretching up fence, @ 25 cents 1.00 10 lbs. staples. @ 7 cents - - -70 
Total cost - - - $55.60 Total cost $102.35 


Draw your own conclusions and then write us for circulars, 


De Kalb Fence Go., Box Mil, Be Kalin, ttl, 


BARRED PLY. ROCK EGGS. 


Pens all mated for 1go0, and if you want eggs from standard bred Barred Plym- 
outh Rocks, send your orders to me. Strong, healthy, vigorous stock. Every bird 
selected with great care and bred from a line of layers. If you are looking for the 
best, I can please you. Eggs $2 for 15, $3.50 for 30. Write your wants. 


A. P. WINSLOW, Box 223, Freeport, Maine. 


Cause for Crowing 


Seven years’ practical test has proved the Ertel Victor the best, simplest, most trust- 
worthy and economical incubator on the market. It is absolutely self-regulating. 
Thoroughly scientific in construction, thoroughly mechanical, thoroughly honest, 
and as simple as can be. Every machine is guaranteed. Your money back if it 
does not do the work as claimed. 


THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR 


INCUBATOR 


is sold for less money than machines that are no 

so good. Satisties thousands of thriving poultry 
raisers. Book of instructions and poultry-raising ad- 
vice with each machine. Illustrated catalogue free. 


CEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 


.WHITE 


Rhode ) 


( Plymouth Rock. 
Island | 


| Wyandottes. 


REDS. 


I have won a large number of premiums at five of the leading shows 


pt 

Utility and Fancy Gombined. 
in the past year. Choice stock at reasonable prices. Fourteen years 
a breeder. Eggs, $1.50 per 13; $2.50 per 26. 


A. J. FISHER, MILFORD, N. H. 


| Latest Edition, 


AMERICAN STANDARD OF PERFECTION, 


And a Year's Subscription to this Paper, $1.00. 
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Lowell’s Early Laying Strains of 


305 


R. C. BROWN LEGHORKS 


can be depended on if you want layers and | B 
prize winners. My breeding birds are large, | # 


strong and healthy, and are “carefully select. 
ed and mated for best results. Fresh fertile | 
eggs from my best pens, $1.00 per 13, $2.00 per 
30, 33.00 per 50. A fair hatch guaranteed. | 


400-Egg Reliable Incubator for sale. | 
Prize $10.00. 


J. W. LOWELL, 


Gardiner, - - Maine. 


GOLDTHWAITB’S 


CONTINENTAL 


POULTRY 
FOOD. — 


A balanced ration, composed of six kinds of 
Grain, Meat and Fish meal. 


Price $1.50 per Hundred Lbs. 
GREEN VCUls  sBEER BONE: 


Price 212cents perlb. Lots of 100 lbs $2. 
Grain and Poultry Supplies of all kinds. 
Samples free. 


5B. H. DOBLE « GQ@Q.,, 
West Quincy, lass. 


White Wondets...ans 
Buti Wyandottes. 


Ihave a few choice trios left for sale, and I 
am now prepared to ship eggs from my best 
pens at $2.00 per setting or 3 ‘settings for ¥5.00, 
x L. MERRILL, 490 Court Street, Auburn, 

e. 


RHODE ISLAND RED 
EGGS, —— 


From either single or rose comb va- 
riety. By the dozen for individual 
sittings, or hundred, or thousand, for 
incubator use. 

They make good broilers, good 
roasters, and good layers. 

Can you do better than try a few 
eggs this spring? 


RECENT WINNINGS. 


N. Y. Show, 1900, ist and 2nd on pullets, 
2nd and 3rd on cockerel. Boston 1899; 
2nd on cockerel ; 3rd on pullet. 


FRED B. GOGHRAR, 


28 Mt. Pleasant Street, 


East Somerville, Mass., 
Expert Poultryman. 
Member R. I.Red (lub. 


RY CUTS at CUT PRICES, 

CATALOGUE FREE, 

POU Harper Eng. Co., Columbus, 0 
geo es A i ee ee ee 


THEY WIN! 


And Will 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROGKS | 


| <= 


Plymouth Rocks, 
BUFF i Cochins... 


Hatch Chickens by Steam | 


WITH THE MODEL 


.EXGELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-regulating. Thousands in success- & 
ful operation. Guaranteed to ; 
hatch a larger percentage. 


Lowest-priced ; & 
F irst-class, Hatcher of fertile eggs, at less cost, 


mad than any other Hatcher. 


|THE WOODEN HEN |r 


the most efficient incubator for raising poultry ona - 
small scale everinvented. A perfect hatcher--automatic, 

& self-reculating, thoroughly constructed, fully guaran- = 
teed. 28 egg capacity. ~ Catalog free. 


GEO. H. STAHL, cor? fetter, 


DV ANAWA NE Wall INTO ONS EU We eee 
ee ‘e a) wr Ve log yaa) I} RAN ZH ae 
eR ae $<. eee i ee ment: Coc aa a TE 
Nd Mee Ui Sabilh sax TOM PRY NN YANITTINGT NNO ATOMS MAAN GIN 


*MICA- -“CRYSTA 


STANDARD POULTRY GRIT OF AMERICA. 

THE PERFECTION SHELL MAKER AND GOLDEN YOLK PRODUCER. 

White Quartz, 58p.ct. Aluminum, 20p.ct. Iron, I2p.ct. Magnesium, 10p.ct. 
DIGESTER. SHELL MAKER. YOLK MAKER. SHELL MAKER. 

Seventh Ve-- cf Seeccecct- ii | 


a pene Kendal & Whitney, Portland. 


redaction . 
"R. B. Dunning & Go., = 
Bangor, Me. 
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WHITE 
WYANDOTITES. 


STOCK FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES. 


Utility and standard excellence combined. My birds have won at many of the lead- 
ing shows throughout New England. Matings this season better than ever before. Eggs 
for hatching. A! limit. d number from best matings $250 per setting; others at $1.00. For 
full particujars write W. H. SGOVIL, Box 2, Bast Lebanon, Maine. 


Good-bye to the Old Method 
of Hatching. The New 


Prairie State Incubators 


have solved the problem. Used all over the world. 


310 First Premiums 310 


PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CoO., 
Send for Catalogue. Homer City, Pa. 


Nourse’s White Plymouth Rocks 


AT THE WORLD’S GREATEST SHOW, 


BOSTON, | 1900 Won in competition with the best that could be bought, regardless of price, 
——_— twice as many first prizes as any other exhibitor, a splendid collection 
of lesser prizes and specials and 2nd on eggs in large competition. This record, 
added to my large winnings in the past and the winnings of my customers, prove my claim to breed the best 
White Rocks that live. My matings for 1900 are undoubtedly the finest ever made. 


S That are snow white, have nice combs, bay eyes, yello’ 
WHITE WYANDOTTE legs and Wyandotte shape, Eggs from the best, $3. 60 per 


15, $5.00 per 30. 


H. A. NOURSE. 


BOX 808, BARRE, MASS. 


(ee ee ee ee 
Gia aS Hatching Chickens—Easy Job 
Bias when you know just how to proceed. When the couse is mapped 
, == | put for you by others of experience. When you are told just what 

A 20th CENTURY POULTRY BOOK. It leaves no poultry subject un- 
touched, It’s practical and of easy adoption. Among the rest it 

tells about the latest impTovements in the world famous Reliable Incubators and Brooders. 


to do and how to do it, and what not todo. All these things are 

completely covered by the master hand of experience in our 
Used #11 over the U. S., and in 51 foreign countries. We mail the book to any inquirer on 
receipt of 10c to cover posta 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR * & BROODER CO., BOX 000, QUINCY, ILL. 


Breed Winners. 


BRIGGS’ WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Did win at BOSTON this year. My stock is bred for utility as well as show qualities. 


pens, one setting, $2.00, 3 settings $5. 


OO, $10.00 per 100. Cockerels, trios and pens for sale. 
C. A. BRIGGS, Buttonwood Farm, Taunton, Mass. 


EGGS irom best breeding. 


